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WOMAN’S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE.* 
By Otis T. Mason. 


The first human pair were devoid of clothing, habitation, 
garnered food supply, implements or weapons, other than nature 
furnished. They were ignorant of letters, of esthetic culture 
of family life, and of social order. They had no formulated 
religious creed or cult, they knew nothing of the nature of 
things. This was the condition of affairs at the beginning of 
history. 

On the other hand, suppose that we could enumerate the long 
catalogue of devices invented by mankind to satisfy their crav- 
ings and necessities, in sleep and waking, in hungering and 
thirsting, in peace and war, on earth and in the spurit land, and 
add to that the narrative of the progress of philosophy and 
science. From that first state of inexperience to the nineteenth 
century, disclosed to us as dissecting the earth, analysing the 
stars, guessing the riddle of life, and measuring the time and. 
momentum of thought, would be a long and difficult way. 


“Not even the hardest of our foes could hear, 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without-a tear.”— Virgil. 


“Through such a train of woes if I should run, 
The day would sooner, than the tale be done.”—ZJd. 


To recount the narrative of this checkered journey would be 
to write the history of civilization. A glance at the primitive 
agents in human history reveals not a single, lonely man, but 
two individuals—a man and a woman. We can imagine a 
prophetic conversation between. this first. pair, in which the 
man says: “I see before us centuries of labor, conflict and 





*Read before the Cleveland meeting of the A. A. A. 8., Aug. 22, 1888. 
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suffering, mingled with repose, industry and healthy progress. 
The whole story of the animal creation shows me that 1 must 
don my armor and take my weapons in hand—that I must fight 
the fight of bread. Let me play the role of militancy. To 
nature I will go for prey, conquest, acquisition. I will fish in 
the waters, scour the land for game, hunt the fowls of the air, 
burn and fell the forest. I will tame the beasts, make fast the 
wind to my unfurled sail, compel the waters to do my bidding. 
I will put a bit in the mouth of fire, the earth veins shall open 
their treasures. Bye and bye the dread lightning will be my 
winged messenger. Iwill harnessitto my chariot. I willcom- 
mand it to stand in one place and hold a torch for me in the 
darkness.” 

Then the woman said: “The whole history of life on the 
globe tells me that I must weave the nest, care for the young, 
set up the family, establish the peaceful industries over the 
world, conserve the results of struggle. Let me play the role 
of industrialism.” 

Herbert Spencer’s division of progress into struggle.and in- 
dustry, war and peace, is, therefore, rather a sexual than an 
evolutionary classification. In civilizatién, as much as in sav- 
agery, it is man’s share to war on nature and on his fe:low-men. 
It is woman’s share to gather up and conserve the spoils. 

The notion has been frequently promulgated that in primitive 
culture man is the lazy lord of creation, woman the toiling 
drudge and brutalized slave. Sucha statement bears falsehood 
on itsface. Consider the purely scientific aspect of the asser- 
tion. In the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, 
millions of varieties of plants and animals have come forth to 
court the patronage of captious nature. But only a few thou- 
sands have survived. Whenever more than fifty per cent of 
the conditions are favorable the variety survives and becomes 
a fixed species. The rapid spread and vigorous development 
of any stock are proportioned to the favoring smiles of the en- 
vironing nature. Now the human species has made infinitely 
the greatest progress and has become cosmopolitan in the short- 
est life period. It has therefore been the most highly favored 
of all. If one half of this species, the maternal half, in addition 
to many natural weaknesses, had been from the first the victim 
ot malicious imposition and persecution at the hands of the other 
and stronger half, humanity would not have survived. 

Again, it may be admitted that, in moments of anger, the 
savage man often wounds his mate and imposes grievous bur- 
dens. But do not forget that these are exceptional moments, 
that passionate conduct 1s coupled with passionate love, that in 
attaining our modern restraint of hand and tongue, we have too 
often done so at the sacrifice of consuming affection. But wit- 
nesses innumerable, who have lived among savages, are ready 
to testify to the equality of the burdens of savagery. Hecke- 
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welder says of the Pennsylvania Indians: “The work of the 
women is not hard or difficult. The tilling of the ground at 
home is frequently done by female parties, much in the manner 
of our husking, quilting and other frolics- The labor is thus 
“quickly and easily performed. When it is over, and sometimes 
at intervals, they sit down to enjoy themselves by feasting on 
some good victuals prepared for them by the person or family 
for whom they work.”* 

Schooicraft says: ‘In the spring the corn is planted by her 
and the youngsters in a vein of gayety and frolic. It is done 
in a few hours, and taken care of in the same spirit. It is per- 
fectly voluntary labor, and she would not be scolded for omitting 
Fisted 

Mr. Mant tells us: “ It is incorrect to say that among the 
Andamanese marriage is nothing more than taking a female 
slave, for one of the striking features of their social relations is 
the marked equality and affection which subsists between hus- 
band and wife. Careful observation extended over many years 
prove that not only is the husband’s authority more or less 
nominal, but that it is not at all an uncommon occurrence for 
Andamanese benedicts to be considerably at the beck and call 
of their better halves.” ’ 

Lucien Carr says: “The men did the hunting, fishing and 
fighting. In some countries of Europe the performance of this 
one duty of military service is considered a sufficient reason for 
withdrawing all able-bodied males within certain ages from 
every kind of productive labor during the time of such service. 
Among these European nations it is no exaggeration to say 
that labor is left to the women far more completely than it ever 
was among the Indians.” 

Another error which we have ro time here to combat is that 
in savagery all woman-work is degrading to men, all man-work 
tabooed to women. There are certain industries of men 
strictly esoteric. For a woman to be remotely concerned in 
any step of the operation would insure the failure of the result. 
On the other hand, there are works of women in which a man 
may not engage without becoming a squaw-man. But there 
is a neutral ground where mutual help is allowed and encour- 
aged. 

"List us now trace with minuteness woman’s share in primi- 
tive culture, including her parts in the Arts, in Language, in 
Social Life and in Religion. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN THE ARTS. 


The first human beings were wandering savages, naked, and 
without a home. The first houses were rock-shelters, caves, 





a by Carr. 
tE. H. Man. The Andamanese Islanders, London, 1883. 
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woven boughs and undressed skins. The very first picture of 
a refuge from storms, cold, wild beasts and savage foes. Now, 
why this embryo home? Do you not see that maternity, child- 
life, a period of helpless dependency first suggests the home, 
where the curtain rises on woman a:rayed ,for her role of 
industrialism that is to transform the face of the earth? 

Let us follow the savage woman through her daily cares, in 
order that we may comprehend the significance of her part in 
the play. The slain deer lying before her cave, or brush shel- 
ter or wigwam, shall be the point of departure in the inquiry. 
She strikes off a sharp flake of flint for a knife. By that act 
she becomes the first cutler, the real founder of Sheffield. With 
this knife she carefully removes the skin, litle dreaming that 
she is thereby making herself the patron saint of all subsequent 
butchers. She roils up the hide, then dresses it with brains, 
smokes it, curries it, breaks it with implements of stone and 
bone, with much toil and sweat, until she makes her reputation 
as the first currier and tanner. With fingers weary and worn, 
with needle of bone and thread of sinew, and scissors of flint, 
she cuts and makes the clothing for her lord and her family; no 
sign is over the door, but within dwells the first tailor and dress- 
maker. From leather especially prepared she cuts and makes 
moccasins for her husband, which to his speed add wings. 
Compared with the tardy progress of her bare-footed man in 
the chase, they are indeed the winged sandals of Hermes, and 
she is the aboriginal St. Crispin. Out of little scraps of fur 
and feathers, supplemented with bits of colored shell or stone 
or seeds, she dresses dolls for her children, makes head-dresses 
and toggery for the coming dance, adorns the walls of her 
squalid dwelling, creating at a single pass half a dozen modern 
industries—at once toy-maker, milliner, modiste, hatter, uphol- 
sterer, and wall-decker. 

Of the carcass she makes the daintest food for all. If Pro- 
metheus brought fire from heaven in a dried reed, or the 
woman’s husband evoked fire from the dried fire-drill, she at 
least on her weary back brought fagots from the forest to pre- 
serve and utilize the flame. She was at first and is now the 
universal cook, preserving food from decomposition and doubling 
the longevity of man. Of the bones at last she fabricates her 
needles and charms. 

Or, we may follow our heroine on another errand. From 
the grasses around her cabin she constructs the floor mat, the 
mattress, the screen, the wallet, the sail. She is the mother of 
all spinners, weavers, upholsterers, sail-makers. Counting and 
varying stitches and adding bits of black, blue, red and yellow 
on her textures she becomes the first decorative artist, she in- 
vents the chevrors, herring-bones, frets and scrolls of all future 
art. To the field she goes with this basket or wallet strapped 
across her forehead. By the sweat of her face she earns iar 
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bread and becomes.the first pack animal that ever bent under 
a burden in the world. I never see a train of freight cars 
creaking along that I do not seem to hear the moan of this first 
common carrier. Art has caught her portrait as her gait be- 
came mere erect and has given us the Caryatides. Home she 
comes with her load of acorns, roots, seeds, etc., and proceeds 
to crush them in a mortar orto roll them onastone slab. Here’ 
she appears clearly as the primitive miller, barring the un- 
righteous toll. Or, perchance she lays her seeds in a flat 
tray and by help of the wind or a hot stone removes the chaff. 
Here begins her first lesson in threshing. The meal cooked 
on a flat stone, made into porridge, or stewed with the ftesh of 
the slain deer, attests the handiwork of the first baker. Per- 
haps, with a stick, hardened and pointed in the fire, she digs 
the roots from the earth, or clams from the sand, or tears away 
troublous weeds from useful plants, or digs a hole and drops 
the seeds ot pumpkins, gourds, or maize therein. While we 
watch her working we are looking at the first gardener, farmer 
and nurseryman. It may be that on some lonely plain or allu- 
vial river bank there is no cave to shelter her and her babes. 
How long will it take this aforetime basket-maker and leather 
worker to devise a shelter of grass or skin and become the 
architect primeval? It was at first discovered that clay would 
hold water, that dried clay would cement rocks together, and 
that fire and clay would make pottery. The primeval woman 
was not a potter. It was not until near the \polished stone age 
that she became the pristine plastic artist. This is true, how- 
ever, that every form, decoration, and function of pottery were 
invented by women. I could never understand why the climax 
of this art of arts, at first exclusively woman’s own art, should 
have been entirely abandoned by her in its highest forms. 

Solomon must have been looking at our woman primeval 
when he wrote: 


She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household 
and a portion to her maidens. 

She girdeth her loins with strength and strengthened her arms. 

She — that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth not out 
by night. 

"she layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all her household 
are clothed with scarlet. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed: her husband also he praiseth 
her. 


My gentle sisters, in your honies of comfort, who with dainty 
fingers embroider innumerable forms of things inanimate and 
animate on textures wrought by steel, listen to the story that 
down the ages comes. Long, long before men had time to spin 
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or weave, with Nature’s thread of grass or pine root, bast or 
palm leaf, osier or rattan, there arose most skilful and dainty 
weavers, unparalleled embroiderers. All your geometric figures, 
the meander, scroll, honeysuckle, and many others unnamed, 
whose beauty never fades, are ‘millenniums old. She who 
rocked the cradle of our race, or hung it on the nearest bough 
for the winds to rock, who crooned the first music of tender- 
ness, who inscribed the history of pristine art-forms on soft 
clay and invoked Prometheus to render it imperishable, she, 
with needle of bone and floss from Nature’s distaff, painfully 
studied out all those lines of beauty which delight you and which 
gave birth to the science of geometry. 

In the struggle for existence and exaltation which takes place 
among many occupations, as among individuals and species, 
militancy no longer demands all man’s waking moments. The 
arts devised by woman are in the ascendency, and the man 
militant has glorified thein by his co-operation. Her very an- 
cient digging stick is now a plow; her rude carrying strap over 
her aching forehead is now the railroad train; her woman’s 
boat, the ocean steamer; her stone hand-mill, the costly roller- 
mill; her simple scraper for softening hides, the great tanneries 
and shoe factories; her distaff and weft-stick, the power-locm; 
her clay and smooth pebble, the potter’s wheel; her sharpened 
stick and bundle of hairs, are all the apparatus of the plastic 
and pictorial arts. In all this man’s work and woman’s work 
are woven and intertwined like the threads of a beautiful tapes- 
try, in many places undistinguishable in the vast design. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN LANGUAGE. 


Whichever of the modern theories of the origin of language 
we adopt,—and they are all more or less true,—one would sup- 
pose that the woman had her vocal organs just as widely com- 
passed and facile as were those of man, that she could make 
just as many gestures, imitate as many sounds, feel and express 
ag great a variety of emotions. Prima facie, she had just as 
much to do with the invention of language as man had. Let us 
look a little closer into this matter. 

The natural history of any plant or animal involves two in- 
quiries: How was the creature produced in the first place? how 
has it been preserved? You may also be pretty sure that the 
forces producing, or favoring the production of a form would 
naturally be ever present as a protecting providence over that 
form. Now reflect a moment. We have just shown that one 
half the industries and inventions of humanity were purely fem- 
inine. She was, therefore, the producer of many original 
terms. Again, many of her activities were expended in manip- 
ulating and elaborating material captured from nature by man. 
She must know his names for his mode of speaking about all 
these. She must conserve the terms applied to men’s activities. 
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Women have been most frequently captured and enslaved and 
have become the carriers of new words into languages. Women 
have always needed and doubtless have always possessed a 
wider vocabulary of common words than man. They are the 
producers and the best conservators of speech. Finally, the 
encroachment of gender into the domain of sexless things and 
ideas has been made in most primitive languages. All philo- 
sophic terms are of the feminine gender, relegated there by 
that poetic instinct which personifies everything in the universe, 
which arranges things in pairs by a sort of grammatic mar- 
riage. 
WOMAN’S SHARE IN SOCIOLOGY. 


From our vantage ground look out upon the present social 
organization of the world, with its families, communities, guilds, 
states, nations and internationalconventions. Many hundreds of 
others have passed out of existence. All ofthem had once no place 
onearth. Every one of them is a human resort, device, inven- 
tion, for personal or social good. What share had woman in 
the establishment of social urder? Let us see. 

A new study has lately been assigned to anthropologists by 
one of its masters, Mantegazza. It is the natural history of 
roniantic love. We are to search for its germ, to describe its 
condition in the egg, to anatomize its living forms. The 
Iroglodytes, doubtless, learned its first }esson from the coquet- 
ries of animal life. Men and women felt its inspiration simul- 
taneously. But of the especial share which each has borne 
little is known beyond the fact brought out by McLennan, that 
once upon a time every bride had to be won at the risk of 
bloody wounds to her suitor. 

John Fiske. in one of his essays, dwells with delightful elo- 
quence upon the prolongation of maternity and helpless infancy 
as the greatest boon that has fallen to the lot of our species. 
The insect, which never recognizes its offspring, provides, 
nevertheless, safeguards and nourishment at least for a day. 
Among the birds maternity and motherly solicitude last for a 
month. Among the mammals, for as much as six months, the 
mother yearns after, feeds and defends her offspring. But with 
the human mother as many years of loving care are consumed 
upon her young,—the first and second are spent in ‘utter help- 
lessness by the child, the second and third in the rudiments of 
instruction. Indeed she cannot desert her care entirely until 
it has reached its tenth year. In this seminary our race first 
learned unrequited love; unselfish, self-sacrificing devotion. If 
there is a state of things wherein the soul becomes absorbed in 
Nirvana, self-abnegation, and utter forgetfulness, it is this. If 
there should ever come atime when this office may be delegated 
to irresponsible and paid assistants, the best that woman ever 
did for this world will be canceled. Such sociologists as Morgan 
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and McLennan affirm that the primitive society had no family 
organization at all. They i pte a condition in which 
utter promiscuity prevailed. I see no necessity for this. There 
is some organization among insects. Birds mate and rear a little 
family. Mammals set up a kind of patriarchal horde. On the 
other hand, they err greatly who look among savages for such 
permanent home-life as we enjoy. Marriages are in groups, 
children are the sons and daughters of these groups; divorces 
arecommon. The fathers of children are not known, and if 
they were, they would have no authority on that account. The 
mother never changes her name, the children are named after 
her, or, at least, are not named after the father. The system of 
gentes prevails, each gens consisting of a hypothetical female 
ancestress and all her descendants through females, These 
primitive men and women, having no other resort, hit upon this 
device to hold a band of kin together. Here was the first social 
tie on earth, the beginning of the state. The first empire was 
a woman and her children, regardless of paternity. This was 
the beginning of all the social bonds which unite us. Among 
our own Indians this mother-right was nearly universal. “Upon 
the death of a chief whose office was hereditary, he was suc- 
ceeded not by his son, but by the son of a sister, or an aunt, or 
a niece, all his property that was not buried with him fell to the 
same parties, could not descend to his children, since a child and 
the father belonged to different gentes.” 

Says Carr: “Even among the Iroquois, those fierce and 
haughty warriors, who swept as with the besom of destruction, 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and from the St. Lawrence 
to the Cumberland, woman’s inftuence was absolutely para- 
mount. Chiefs, warriors, and councils were all obliged to yield 
to her demands when authoritatively expressed; and there are 
few scenes more dramatic in Indian story than those in which 
the eloquent Red Jacket and Corn Planter were constrained to 
do her behests in the face of their repeated declarations to the 
contrary.” The early chroniclers of America abound in narra- 
tives of great influence exerted by female Indians. Drake 
recounts the deeds of women who were conspicuous in King 
Philip’s war. St. Cosme tells of a woman among the Illinois 
who was very influential on account of her talent and liberality. 
Carver speaks of women who were chiefs among the Saukies, 
Dakotas and Winnebagoes. All who hear me will recall the 
Caciquess of Cufachiqui mentioned repeatedly by the chroni- 
clers ot DeSoto’s expedition; the queen of Tuckabatchee who 
Eanes marriage to Hawkins; the squaw sachems of New 

ngland, who were found to be useful whenever the whites 
wanted to buy lana. 

Lafitau says: “There is nothing more real than this super- 
iority of the women. It is they who constitute the tribe, trans- 
mit the nobility of blood, keep up the genealogical tree and the 
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order of inheritance, and perpetuate the family. They possess 
all actual authority; own the land, and the fields and their har- 
vests; they are the soul of all councils, the arbiters of peace 
and war; they have the care of the public treasury; saves are 
given tothem; they arrange marriages; the children belong to 
them and to their blood is confined the lines of descent and the 
order of inheritance. The men, on the other hand, are wholly 
isolated and restricted to their personal affairs; their children 
are strangers to them, and when they die, everything comes to 
an end, and it is only the women who can keep up and perpet- 
uate the family. If there are only men in a household, no 
matter in what numbers, it is doomed; and although by courtesy 
they are made chiefs, and public business is transacted by a 
council of old men, yet they act merely as representatives of the 
women and to aid her in those affairs in which it would not be 
becoming for her to appear and act for herself.”* 

This is not the place to speak of the share that woman has 
borne in the degredations of social order. It is an interesting, 
but painful chapter. She has been present in all Bacchanalian 
orgies, in all the dens of infamy, in revelry and in crime, 
as the patron saint and conservator of vice, and glorying in her 
shame. She has borne the same relation to vice that she has 
to virtue She has sown its seed, reaped its harvest, and eaten 
its swarthy bread. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN RELIGION. 


The gods and goddesses that throng the pantheon halls of 
polytheistic nations are the legitimate offspring of that prime- 
val animism which actually endowed all things with sentient life. 
To the first worshippers, the sun, moon, and stars; the winds 
and other meteorologic phenomena; all inanimate objects; all 
plants and animals were only men and women, nothing more. 

Now a peep into the lore of this epoch reveals the fact that 
some heavenly bodies were men, othe were women. Of 
earthly phenomena and things, it was said: “This is a man, 
this isa woman.” You can readily see that the two ideas of 
militancy and industrialism pervaded the spirit world from 
the first. The heavens militant were male, the heavens indus- 
trial were female. All religion being more or less anthropo- 
morphic, or humaniform, the structure of the spirit world must 
correspond with human conceptions and experiences. The life 
of a people is reflected in its mythology. 

If you followed me in describing primitive woman’s mun- 
dane life, you are already prepared to comprehend er notions 
of the divine, and men’s ideas concerning the female portion of 
the spirit world. The psychological constitution, the sensitive 





*Lafitau Moours, quoted by Carr, 232. 
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imagination of woman, coupled with her special duties arid oc- 
cupations has conspired to people her side of the spirit world 
with some of its most distinguished inhabitants, has shared in 
the creation of myths and primitive philosophics, has left lurk- 
ing around every well and forest and meadow, myriads of in- 
extinguishable minor geniz—has sent to live in the sky some 
of its loveliest inhabitants. 

The idea of a maker or creator-of-all-things found no conge- 
nial soil in the minds of savage men, who manufactured noth- 
ing. But, as the first potters, weavers, house-builders were 
women, the idea of a divine creator as a moulder, designer and 
architect originated with her, or was suggested by her. The 
three Fates, Clotho, who spins the thread of life; Lachesis, 
who fixes its prolongation; and Atropos, who cuts this thread 
with remorseless shears, are necessarily derived from woman’s 
work. 

The mother goddess of all peoples, culminating in the apoth- 
eosis of the Virgin Mary, is an idea, either originated by wo- 
men or devised to satisfy their spiritual cravings. So we may 
go through the pantheons of all peoples, finding counterparts 
of Rhea, mother earth, goddess of fertility; Hera, queen of 
harvests, feeder of mankind; Hestia, goddess of the hearth and 
home, of families and states, giving lite and warmth; Aphro- 
dite, the beautiful, patron of romantic love and personal charms; 
Hera, sovereign lady, divine caciquess, embodiment of queenly 
dignity; Pallas Athena, “ideal image of that central inspiring 
force that we learn at our mother’s knee and that shone in 
eternal splendor”; Isis, the goddess of widowhood, sending 
forth her son Horus to avenge the death of his father Osiris, as 
moon goddess keeping alive the light until the sun rises again 
to bless the world. 

But the highest service of woman to religion has been as its 
conservator and teacher. Scarcely has the infant mind begun 
to think, ere this perpetual priestess lights the fires of rever- 
ence and keeps them ever burning, like a faithful vestal. 

The founders of all new religions were men. ‘The hunter 
instinct, the spirit of discovery and conquest, the scientific 
spirit, have again and again invaded the heavenly state. 
Whenever new truth, however, has been laid within the reach 
of women, they appropriated and conserved it, they have 
adorned and transformed it. And when men have tired of it, 
deserted its shrines, and insulted its gods, women have clung 
around it and kept alive its altars. Perhaps there are those 
who regard this as her weakness and badge of inferiority. To 
her glory it can be said, however, that she has on this very ac- 
count lighted fewer inquisitorial flames, has erected fewer guil- 
otines and excited less bloody revolutions. 

In the early history of art, language, social life, and religion, 
women were the industrial, elaborative, conservative ‘half of 
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society. All the peaceful arts of to-day were once her pecu- 
liar province. Along the lines of industrialism she was pio- 
neer, inventor, author, originator. In all the arts of life and 
the interests of society she was the preserver, she has rarely 
played the part of destroyer. Her industrialism has over and 
over been as the hump to the camel, the fly-wheel to the ma- . 
chine, keeping up family, tribal, national life in the shocks of 
great revolutions and disasters. 

In the struggle for existence among the races and nations of 
mankind, savagery has often been brouyht suddenly face to 
face with barbarism or civilization, as our own Indians beheld 
in a moment the blaze of European culture. The savage man 
has to drop his bow and arrow, his lance, his stone implements, 
all his old crafts and enjoyments, he becomes a dispirited loafer 
or a revengeful beast, and extermination is imminent. The 
savage woman already on a higher plane of progress simply 
exchanges her bone needle for one ot steel, her soap-stone slab 
for an iron stove, her digging stick for a hoe. She passes her 
social climacteric with gain to herself in every direction. Her 
conservatism has been salvation to her and her tribe. Her lan- 
guage is only change of name for the same things. The new 
role betters her family state and enlarges her control. Her re- 
ligion changes little in substance. All her industrial concep- 
tions of the heavenly world are transferred to the heavenly 
father and the holy angels, mother earth becomes Virgin Mary 
and all the spirits and guardian ghosts change their robes for 
those of saints and ministering angels. The storm thatcrashed 
the oak only swayed the willow. In tiis fact is a hint for those 
philanthropists who labor for the preservation of aboriginal races. 

In conclusion, there are thousands of women who have 
caught the spirit of progress, who wish to expand their powers 
to their fullest capacity, who reach after the highest good, who 
are athirst for distinction. Whenever we wish to reach the 
highest point of development among domestic animals, we seek 
to improve by cultivation those natural proclivities which have 
come down through generations by inheritance. 

Woman’s climax will be reached by studying the past, by 
selecting those pursuits in which she has shone pre-eminent 
from the first; by conserving those duties for which she alone 
is fitted, by reclaiming her lost pre-eminence in arts which she 
has temporarily surrendered, by becoming again the mistress of 
letters, by resolving social problems to which nature has fur- 
nished her the key, and by kindling the fires of a higher morality 
and a more profound reverence. In a time when the feverish 
desire to be suddenly rich, or great, or famous, or learned, at 
any cost, is tempting men to gamble awaytheir nervousenergy, 
nature’s resources, the accumulations of the centuries, we are 
still safe, and the progress of humanity is assured, if one half 
of the species holds to its time-honored mottc—CoNsERVATE. 
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THE MEXICAN MESSIAH. 
By Dominick DALY. 


There are few more puzzling characters to be found in the 
pages of history than Quetzatcoatl, the wandering stranger whom 
the early Mexicans adopted as the Air-God of their mythology. 
That he was a real personage; that he was a white man from this 
side of the Atlantic, who lived and taught in Mexico centuries 
before Columbus; that what he taught was Christianity and 
Christian manners and morals—all these are plausible inferences 
from facts and circumstances so peculiar as to render other con- 
clusion well-nigh impossible. 

When, in 1519, Cortez and his 600 companions landed in 
Mexico they were astonished at their coming being hailed as the 
realization of an ancient native tradition, which ran in this wise: 
Many centuries previously a white man had come to Mexico 
from across the sea (the Atlantic) in a boat with wings (sails) 
like those of the Spanish vessels. He stayed many years in the 
country and taught the people a system of religion, instructed 
them in principles of government, and imparted to them a 
knowledge of many industrial arts. He won their esteem and 
veneration by his picty, his many virtues, his great wisdom and 
his knowledge of divine things. His stay was a kind of golden 
age for Mexico. The seasons were uniformly favorable and the 
earth gave forth its produce almost spontaneously and in mirac- 
ulous abundance and variety. In those days a single head of 
maize was a load for a man, the cotton trees produced quantities 
of cotton already tinted in many brilliant hues; flowers filled the 
air with delicious perfumes ; birds of magnificent plumage inces- 
santiy poured forth the most exquisite melody. Under the 
auspices of this good white man, or god, peace, plenty and 
happiness prevailed throughout the land. The Mexicans knew 
him as Quetzatcoatl, or the green serpent, the word green in this 
language being a term for a rare and precious thing. Through 
some malign influence—brought about by the enmity of a rival 
deity—Quetzatcoatl was induced or obliged to quit the country. 
On his way to the coast he stayed for a time at the city of 
Cholula, where subsequently a great pyramidal mound sur- 
mounted by a temple was erected in his honor, On the shores 
of the gulf of Mexico he took leave of his followers, soothing 
their sorrow at his departure with the assurance that he would 
not forget them, and that he himself or some one sent by him 
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would return at some future time to visit them, He had made 
for himself a vessel of serpents’ skins, and in this strange con- 
trivance he sailed away in a northeasterly direction for his own 
country, the holy island of Hapallan, lying beyond the great 
ocean. 

Such in outline was the strange tradition which Cortez found 
prevalent in Mexico on his arrival there, and powerfully influ- 
encing every inhabitant of the country from the great Monte- 
zuma, who ruled as king paramount in the city of Mexico, to 
the humblest serf who tilled the fields of his lord. Equally to 
their surprise and advantage the Spaniards found that their advent 
was hailed as the fulfilment of the promise of Quetzatcoatl to 
return, The natives saw that they were white men and bearded 
like him, they had come in sailing vessels such as the one he 
had used across the sea; they had clearly come from the mys- 
terious Hapallan; they were undoubtedly Quetzatcoatl and his 
brethren come, in fulfilment of ancient prophecy, to restore and 
permanently re-establish in Mexico the reign of peace and hap- 
piness of which the country had had a brief experience many 
centuries before. 

The Spaniards made no scruple of encouraging and confirm- 
ing a belief so highly favorable to their designs and it is conceded 
by their writers that this belief to a large extent accounts for 
the comparative ease and marvelous rapidity with which a mere 
handful of men made themselves masters of a great and civil- 
ized empire and subjugated a warlike population of millions. 
To the last the unfortunate emperor Montezuma, in spite of much 
evidence of the ungodlike character of the Spaniards held to 
the belief that the king of Spain was Quetzatcoatl and Cortez 
his lieutenant and emissary under a sort of divine commission. 


The Mexicans had preserved a minute and apparently an ac- 
curate description of the personal appearance and habits of 
Quetzatcoatl He was a white man, advanced in years and tall 
in stature. His forehead was broad; he had a large beard and 
black hair. He is described as dressing in a long garment, over 
which there was a mantle marked with crosses. He was chaste 
and austere, temperate and abstemious, fasting frequently and 
sometimes inflicting severe penances on himself, even to the 
drawing of blood. This isa description which was preserved for 
centuries in the traditions of a people who had no intercourse 
with or knowledge of Europe, who had never seen a white man, 
and who were themselves dark skinned with but few scanty hairs 
on the skin to represent a beard. 

It is therefore difficult to suppose that this curiously accurate 
portraiture of Quetzatcoatl as an early European ecclesiastic was 
a mere invention in all its parts—a mere fable which happened 
to hit on every particular and characteristic of such an individ- 
ual. Nor is it easier to understand why the early Mexicans 
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should have been at pains to invent a messiah so different-from 
themselves, and with such peculiar attributes. Yet in spite of 
destructive wars, revolutions and invasions—in spite of the 
breaking up and dispersal of tribes and nations once settled in 
the vast region now passing under the name of Mexico—the 
tradition of Quetzatcoatl and the account of his personal pecu- 
liarities survived among the people to the days of the Spanish 
invasion. Everything therefore tends to show that Quetzatcoatl 
was an European who by some strange adventure was thrown 
amongst the Mexican people and left with them recollections of 
his beneficent influence which time and change did not obliter- 
ate. But time and change must have done much in the course 
of centuries to confuse the teachings of Quetzatcoatl. These 
would naturally be more ‘susceptible of mutation than the few 
striking items of his personal appearance which (if only on ac- 
count of their singularity) must have deeply impressed the Mexi- 
cans, generation after generation. Notwithstanding such muta- 
tion enough remained of the teachings of Quetzatcoatl to im- 
press the Spaniards of the sixteenth century with the belief that 
he must have been an early Christian missionary as well as a 
native of Europe. They found that many of the religious be- 
liefs of the Mexicans bore an unaccountable resemblance to those 
of Christians. The Spanish ecclesiastics, in particular, were as- 
tounded at what they saw and knew not what :o make of it. 
Some of them supposed that St. Thomas, “the apostle of India,” 
had been in the country and imparted a knowledge of Christian- 
ity to the people; others with pious horror and in mental be- 
wilderment declared that the Evil One himself had set up a 
travesty of the religion of Christ for the more effectual damning 
of the souls of the pagan Mexicans. 


The religion of the Mexicans as the Spaniards found it was 
in truth an amazing and most unnatural combination of what 
appeared to be Christian beliefs and Christian virtues and mor- 
ality with the bloody rites and idolatrous practices of pagan bar- 
barians. The mystery was soon explained to the Spaniards by 
the Mexicans themselves. The milder part of the Mexican re- 
ligion was that which Quetzatcoatl had taught them. He had 
taught it to the Toltecs, a people who had ruled in Mexico some 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards. The Aztecs were 
in posession of power when the Spaniards came and it was they 
who had introduced that part of the Mexican religion which was 
in such strong contrast to the religion established by Quetzat- 
coatl. It appeared further that the Toltec rule in the land had 
ceased about the middle of the eleventh century. They were a 
people remarkably advanced in civilization and mental and moral 
development. Somewhere between the latter part of the fourth 
century and the middle of the seventh century they were sup- 
posed to have come into Mexico from the Northeast—possibly 
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from the Ohio valley, where vast remains of a strange character 
have been found. They were versed in the arts and sciences, 
and their astronomical knowledge was in many respects in advance 
ofthatof Europe. They established laws andregular government 
in Mexico during theirstay inthe country, butabout the year 1050 
A. D. they disappeared south by a voluntary migration, the cause 
of which remains a mystery. They are supposed to have been, 
subsequently, the builders of the great cities the marvelous re- 
mains of which are found in the wilas of Central America. In 
the migration of the Toltecs some remained behind from choice 
or necessity, but no attempt appears to have been made at re- 
establishing a Toltec empire and government in Mexico. 


After the lapse of a century or more from the era of the great 
Toltec migration the first bands of Aztecs began to appear. 
They were wanderers from the Northwest, the Pacific slopes of 
North America, and were a fierce and warlike people, possessing 
little capacity for the mental and moral refinement and high civ- 
ilization of their Toltec predecessors. It was not until the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century that the Aztecs acquired sufficient 
settled habits to enable them to found states and cities, and by 
that time they seem to have adopted so much of what had been 
left of Toltec civilization and Toltec religion as they were capa- 
ble of absorbing, without, however, abandoning their own ruder 
ideas and propensities. Hence the incongruous mixture ot civ- 
ilization and barbarism, mildness and ferocity, gentleness and 
cruelty, refinement and brutality, presented by Mexican civiliza- 
tion and religion to the astonished contemplation of the Span- 
iards when they entered the city two centuries later. “Aztec 
civilization was made up” (as Prescott, the author of the History 
of Mexico, says), “of incongruities apparently irreconcilable. It 
blended into one the marked peculiarities of different nations, 
not only of the same phase of civilization, but as far removed 
from each other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement.” 


The chief deity of the whole of the Aztecs was Huitzilopochtli, 
god of war, whose hideous images had accompanied them in all 
their wanderings. The idol of this deity shown to the Span- 
iards in the great temple at Mexico “had,” (as Cortez himself de- 
scribes it) “a broad face, wide mouth and terrible eyes. He was 
covered with gold, pearls and precious stones; and was girt 
about with golden serpents. * * * * * On his neck a 
fitting ornament, with the-faces of men wrought in silver, and 
their hearts in gold. Close by were braziers with incense, and 
on the brazier three real hearts of men who had that day been 
sacrificed. The smell of the place was like that of a slaughter- 
house. To supply victims for these sacrifices, the emperors 
made war on the neighboring and subsidiary states or in case of 
revolt on any city of the dominions and levied a certain number 
of men, women and children by way of indemnity.” Daily 
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sacrifices of human victims were made on all the altars of this 
monster in the chief cities of Mexico. One of the lowest esti- 
mates of the multitude of victims thus slaughtered in the City 
of Mexico alone in the year before the arrival of the Spaniards 
places the number at 20,000. Sacrifices on a corresponding 
scale were carried out in the provincial cities. The victim was 
secured to the altar stone, the breast cut open, and the palpitat- 
ing heart cut out by the priest. On solemn occasions the heart, 
or other portions of the body, were chopped up fine, mixed into 
a horrible paste with maize and blood, and in the form of a cake 
eaten by the faithful. In contrast with dreadful rites such as 
these, were graceful and elegant ceremonies in which youths and 
maidens, gaily dressed and decorated with fluwers and foliage, 
took a leading part. The first fruits of the season were carried 
in joyous processions to the temples, with music, singing and 
dancing, and laid upon the altars of the gods. 


All that was savage and barbarous in the religious rites of the 
Mexicans was attributed by the Mexicans themselves to the 
Aztecs; all that was gentle and humanizing to the Toltecs, and 
probably with substantial justice in each instance. Toa Toltec 
origin was assigned those doctrines and practices which struck 
the Spaniards as remnants of an early knowledge of Christianity. 
The Aztecs only came into the inheritance ‘of those doctrines 
and practices at second hand—that is from the remnants of the 
Toltec people. The new-comers were probably little disposed 
to submit wholly to the influence of alien religious ideas essen- 
tially different from their own gloomy and sanguinary notions 
of divine things. Some they adopted, while still retaining their 
own national observances, and hence the extraordinary mixture 
of brutality and gentleness presented to the wondering contem- 
plation of the Spaniards by the Mexican cult as they found it 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The better, that is 
the Toltec side of this mixed belief included amongst its chief 
features a recognition of a supreme God, vested with all the 
attributes of the Jehovah of the Jews. He was the creator and 
the ruler of the universe, and the fountain of all good. Subor- 
inate to him were a number of minor deities. and opposed to 
him a father of all evil. There was a paradise for the abode of 
the just after death, and a place of darkness and torment for the 
wicked. There was an intermediate place which was not perhaps 
so much a purgatory as a second-class heaven. There had been 
a common mother of all men, always pictorially represented as 
in company with a serpent. Her name was Cicacoatl, or “the 
serpent woman,” and it was held that “ by her sin came into the 
world.” She had twin children, andin an Aztec picture preserved 
in the Vatican at Rome those children are represented as quar- 
reling. The Mexicans believed in a universal deluge, from which 
only one family (that of Coxcox) escaped. Nevertheless, and 
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inconsistently enough with this, they spoke of a race of wicked 
giants, who had survived the flood and built a pyramid in order 
to reach the clouds; but the gods frustrated their design by 
raining fire upon it. Tradition associated the great pyramid at 
Cholula with this event. This was the pyramid which had been 
erected to Quetzacoatl, and which had a temple on the summit 
dedicated to the worship of him as the god of air. The Mexicans 
regarded Cholulaxas the one holy city—the Jerusalem or Mecca 
of their country—from having been the place of abode of Quetz- 
atcoatl. The pyramid in a dilapidated condition still remains, 
and is surmounted by a chapel for Christian worship. It is 
scarcely necessary to suggest that the traditions of Cicacoatl, 
Coxcox, the giants and the pyramid at Cholula, are extremely 
like a confused acquaintance with biblical narratives. 


The foregoing are merely specimens of the more remarkable 
features of Mexican belief, and they are so special and peculiar 
in character as tc leave no reasonable alternative to the suppo- 
sition that the Mexicans must have had imparted to them at one 
time a knowledge of the bible. This has induced in some quar- 
ters the opinions that the Mexicans are descendants of the lost 
tribes of Israel; but whatever may be the arguments for or 
against this theory, the still more abundant knowledge of a 
Christian-like character possessed by the ancient Mexicans is 
strongly suggestive of Christian teaching, which would sufficient- 
ly account for familiarity with narratives contained in the Old 
Testament. 

Whether due to such teaching or to accidental coincidence, it 
is certain that the Mexicans held many points of belief in com- 
mon with Christians. They believed in the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and apparently the Redemption. One of the first things 
which struck the Spaniards on their arrival in Mexico was the 
spectacle of large stone crosses on the coast and in the interior 
of the country. These were objects of veneration and worship. 
One cross of marble near one of the places the Spaniards named 
Vera Cruz was surmounted by a golden crown, and in answer to 
the curious inquiries of the Spanish ecclesiastics the natives said 
that “one more glorious than the sun had died upon a cross.” 
In other places the Spaniards were informed that the cross was 
a symbol of the god of rain. At any rate it was an object of 
divine association and consequent adoration. In the magnificent 
pictorial reproduction of Mexican antiquities published by Lord 
Kingsborough there is a remarkable sketch of a monument rep- 
resenting a group of ancient Mexicans in attitudes of adoration 
around a cross of the Latin form. The leading figure is that of 
a king or priest holding in his outstretched hands a young infant, 
which he appears to be presenting to the cross. 

Further acquaintance with the people and their religious ideas 


disclosed to the Spaniards additional evidence of Christian-like’ 
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beliefs. They believed in original sin and practiced infant bap- 
tism. At the naming of the infant the lips and bosom of the 
child were sprinkled with water and the Lord was implored to 
“permit the holy drops to wash away the sin*that was given to 
it before the foundation of ‘the world, so that the child might be 
born anew:” 

Confession to the priests, absolution and penance, were also 
features of the Mexican religion. The secrets of the confessional 
were ‘esteemed inviolable.. Absolution not only effaced moral 
guilt: but was held to free the penitent from responsibility for 
breaches of :the secular Jaw... Long after the Spaniards had es- 
tablished’ their rulé im the country it was a common thing for 
native culprits, especially in the remoter districts, to demand 
acquittal onthe plea that they had confessed their crimes to the 

riest. 
“ The Mexican prayers and invocations were strongly Christian 
in character., The priestly exhortation, after confession, was— 
‘Feed the hungry and clothe the naked according to your cir- 
cumstances,,for.all_men are of one flesh.” Another form of 

exhortation .was—‘ Live in peace with all men; bear i injuries 
with-humility.;. leave vengeance to God, who sees everything.” 
Among the.inyocations to,the deity was the following—“ Wilt 
thou blot us out; O Lord, forever? Is this punishment intended 
not for our reformation but for ourdestruction?” Again, “Impart 
to us, out of Thy great mercy, Thy gifts, which we are not 
worthy to receive through our own merits,” A still more strik- 
ing similarity to scriptural morality and expression is contained 
in the admonition—-“ He who looks too curiously on a woman 
commits adultery.with his eyes.” 

The Mexicans,believed in the doctrine of transubstantiation 
in its strictest form, and even in its Roman Catholic peculiarity 
of communion under one kind. Communion and administra- 
tion of the eucharist took place at stated. intervals. The priest 
broke off morsels from a sanctificed cake of maize and adminis- 
tered it to the communicant as he lay prostrate on the ground. 
Both priest and communicant regarded the material as the very 
body of God himself. The religious consumption:of a horrible 
mixture of maize and human. blood, and sometimes flesh, has 
already been alluded .to, as .associated with the. worship of the 
Aztec war god, Huitzilopochtli, and is suggestive of an Aztec 
perversion of the Christian,.and apparently Toltec, idea of tran- 
substantiation. On some, occasions a.model of the god was 
formed ‘out of a-paste.of: maize. flour tempered by the blood of 
young children sacrificed for the. purpose; the figure being sub- 
sequently consumed by the worshipers. 

The Mexican priesthood had much in common, and little in 
conflict; with the priesthood of the papacy. Celebacy was es- 
teemed a merit and was observed by certain orders, though not 
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by all; but all were governed by rules of a monastic character, 
very similar and quite as severe as those in force in the earlier 
ages of the Christian church. Thrice during the day and once 
at night the priests lodging in the great temples were called to 
prayer. They also mortified the flesh by fasting and abstinence, 
by severe penances, flagellations, and piercing the flesh with 
sharp thorns. They undertook the entire education of the young 
and devoted themselves to works of charity. The great cities 
and rural districts were divided into parishes, each presided over 
by a priest. These priests were of a different order and had 
different,functions from the priests who lived and served in. the 
temples, and seem to have been in all important respects 
similar to the regular parochical clergy of Christian countries. 
The inference to be drawn by students of early Mexican his- 
tory from these apparent remnants of Christian teaching is very 
much a matter of personal capacity and individual idiosyncrasy. 
Probably the majority will conclude that the Mexicans must 
have had Christian enlightenment from some source at a time 
long antecedent to the Spanish invasion. That such enlighten- 
ment should have become obscure and confused in the lapse of 
centuries, through the operation of revolutions, and by contact 
with Aztec idolatry, would not be surprising; the only wonder 
would be that so much that was still Christian-like should re- 
main at the beginning of the 16th century. Was it then remains 
of Christianity which the Spaniards found? ‘There is no reason 
to doubt the concurrent testimony of their writers and his- 
torians, lay and clerical, as to what they did find. There could 
be no adequate motive for a general conspiracy amongst them to 
manufacture evidence and invent fables for the purpose of mak- 
ing it appear that the people w..om they were about to plunder, 
enslave and slaughter were a sort of Christians.. On the con- 
trary, their expressions of surprise and horror at finding Chris- 
tian doctrines and Christian practices, intermingled with the 
grossest idolatry and most bz barous and bloody rites, are too 
natural and genuine to be mistaken. They—the direct observ- 
ers and with the best opportunities for judging—had_ no doubt 
that what they saw was a debased form of Christianity. The 
points of resemblance with real Christianity were too numerous 
and too peculiar to permit the supposition that the similarity 
was accidental and unreal. With them the only difficulty was 
to account for the possession of Christian knowledge by a peo- 
ple so remote and outlandish—or rather to trace .the identity of 
Quetzatcoatl, the undoubted teacher of the Mexicans. Their 
choice lay between the devil and St. Thomas. However: re- 
spectable the claims of the former, it is clear. enough that the 
St. Thomas was not. Quetzatcoatl and had never been in Mexico. 
He was dragged in at all because the Spaniards long clung to 
the idea that America was a part of India, and St. Thomas was 
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styled “the Apostle of India,” on the authority of an ancient and 
pious but very doubtful tradition. The weakness of the case 
for St. Thomas secured a preference for the claims of the devil, 
and the consensus of Spanish opinion favored the idea that 

Quetzacock was indeed the devil himself, who, aroused by the 

losses which Christ had inflicted upon him in the old world, had 

sought compensation in the new, and had beguiled the Mexicans 

into the acceptance of a blasphemous mockery of the religion 

of Christ infinitely more wicked and damnatory than the worst 

form of paganism. 

Another theory as to the identity of Quetzatcoatl may here 
be noticed. Lord Kingsborough makes the startling sugges- 
tion that Quetzatcoati was no other than Christ himself, and in 
support of this maintains that the phonetic rendering, in the 
Mexican language, of the two words “Jesus Christ” would be 
as nearly as possible “Quetzat Coatl.”” He does not mean to 
say that Christ was ever in Mexico, but his suggestion is that 
the Mexicans, havinz obtained an early knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and become acquainted with the name and character of 
its Divine Founder, imagined in subsequent ages that Christ had 
actually been in Mexico, and so built up the tradition of Quet- 
zatcoatl. But this theory does not get rid—on the contrary 
makes essential—the presence of a missionary in Mexico through 
whom the people were instructed in the truths of Christianity, 
and from whom they obtained a knowledge of Christ. It is of 
course possible that in the lapse of ages the Mexicans might 
have transferred to this missionary the name of the great founder 
of his religion, but that there was no confusion of personalities 
is obvious, for in age and in many personal peculiarities Quet- 
zatcoatl is represented as very different from the earthly figure 
of Christ. It may further be noted that the terms “Quetzat- 
coatl” has aclear and appropriate significance (“Green Serpent’’) 
in the Mexican language, and this is somewhat inconsistent with 
the supposition that they are a close phonetic rendering of the 
words “Jesus Christ.” In fact Lord Kingsborough’s ingenious 
and not wholly improbable theory in no degree helps to the iden- 
tity of the early Christian missionary called Quetzatcoatl. 

But whoever Quetzatcoatl may have been, and whatever might 
be the right designation of the religion which he taught, it is 
clear beyond question that he was the medium through which 
the Mexicans obtained their curious Christianlike knowledge. 
To him there is no rival, The Aztecs claimed the honor of be- 
ing the importers of the terrible Huitzilopochtli and all the un- 
holy rites connected with his worship. They, and all other 
Mexicans, agreed in assigning the milder features of Mexican 
worship to the teachings of Quetzatcoatl. To him also they at- 
tributed the foundation of the monastic institutions and clerical 

systems, and the introduction of baptism, confession, communion, 
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and all the beliefs, ceremonies and practices, having a greater 
or less resemblance to those of the Christian religion. 


It is, therefore, hard to understand what it was that Quetzat- 
coatl taught if it was not Christianity, and equally hard to con- 
ceive what he could have been if he were} not a Christian 
missionary. His personality and attributes are altogether, and 
without a single exception or the slightest qualification, those 
of an early Christian missionary. A white man, with all the 
peculiarities of an European, teaches to a remote and isolated 
pagan people something, the remnants of which in after centur- 
ies bears an extraordinary resemblance to Christianity. Could 
that “something,” coming from such a source, be other than 
Christianity? The teacher himself is depicted as a perfect and 
exalted type of a Christian missionary, though the Mexicans 
could have had no model to guide them in their delineation of 
such acharacter. The “ Lives of the Saints,” the “Annals of the 
Faith,” any records of the lives and labors of pious and de- 
voted Christian missionaries, supply no more perfect nor more 
Christian-like character than that of Quetzatcoatl. Long, 
earnestly and successfully he preached the worship of the great 
unseen but all present God, and taught the Mexicans to trust in 
an omnipotent and benevolent Father in heaven. He preached 
peace and good will amongst men, and he “stopped his ears 
when war was spoken of.” He encouraged and taught the cul- 
tivation of the earth, and the arts and sciences of peace and civ- 
ilization. He conferred upon the Mexicans, through the great 
influence he seems to have obtained over them, so many ma- 
terial benefits that in after ages they exaggerated the period of 
his rule into a veritable golden age, and impiously exalted him- 
self into a deity of the most benevolent attributes. The im- 
pression he made was indeed so profound that the memory of 
his virtues and good works survived and were exaggerated 
through centuries of change and trouble, and made him accept- 
able as a god even to the rude intruding barbarians, who only 
learnt of him remotely and at second hand, ages after the com- 
pletion of his mission. Chaste, frugal, earnest, self denying, 
laborious, he stands depicted in Mexican tradition as the highest 
specimen of an apostolic saint or early Christian missionary. 
Can he then be an imaginary person? Could the early Mexican 
pagans have evolved such a character from their own fancy, or 
created it out of pagan materials? The thing seems incredible. 
It would indeed be a curious thing if the Mexicans—never hav- 
ing seen a white man, and wholly ignorant of European ideas 
and beliefs—had invented a fable of a white man sojourning 
amongst them ; it would be still more curious if, in addition to 
this, they had invented another fable of that white man instruct- 
ing them in European religion and morals. The white man 
without the teaching might be a possible but still a doubtful 
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Story ; the teaching without the white man would be difficult to 
believe; but the white man and the teaching together make up 
a complete and consistent whole almost precluding the possi- 
bility of invention. 

Three points in relation to Quetzatcoatl seem well estakished : 
(1) He was a white man from across the Atlantic ; (2) he taught 
religion to the Mexicans; (3) the religion he taught retained to 
after ages many strong and striking resemblances to Christian- 
ity. The conclusion seems unavoidable—that.Quetzatcoatl was 
a Christian missionary from Europe who taught Christianity to 
the Mexicans or Toltecs. 

Accepting this as established, the possibility of fixing the 
European identity of Quetzatcoatl presents itself as a curious but 
obviously difficult question. To.begin with, the era of Quet- 
zatcoatl is not known with any precision. It has a possi- 
ble range of some six and a half centuries—from before the be- 
ginning of the fourth century to the middle of the tenth century 
—that is from about A. D. 400 to A. D. 1050, wich is the long- 
est time assigned to Toltec domination in Mexico. The era of 
Quetzatcoatl may, however, be safely confined to narrower lim- 
its. The Toltecs must have been well established in the country 
before Quetzatcoatl appeared amongst them, and he must have 
left some considerable time before their migration from’ Mexico; 
The references to Quetzatcoatl’s visits to the Toltec cities prove 
the former, and the time which would have been required to ar: 
range for and complete the great pyramid built at Cholula in his 
honor, and after his departure, proves the latter. From a cen- 
tury to two centuries may be allowed at each end of the period 
between A. D. 400 and A. D. 1050, and it may be assumed with 
some degree of probability that Quetzatcoatl’s visit to Mexico 
took place some time between (say) A. D. 500 and A. D. goo. 


If attention is directed to the condition of Europe during that 
time it will be found that the period from about A. D. §00 to A. 
D. 800 was one of great missionary activity. Before the former 
date the church was doing little more than feelirig fts way and 
assefting itself against the pagan supremacy in the basin of the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. After the latter date the incur- 
sions and devastations of the northern barbarians paralyzed 
European missionary efforts. But from the beginning of the 
fifth century to the beginning of the eighth there was no limit 
to missionary enterprise, and if even a Christian missionary had 
appeared in Mexico all probability favors the theory that he must 
have gone there during those centuries. The era of Quetzat- 
coat] may therefore be narrowed to those three hundred fears, 
and the task of tracing his identity thus simplified to some slight 
extent. 

It may now be asked: Is it reasonable to expect that there 
are, or ever were, any European records of the period from A. 
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D. 500 to A: D. 800 referring to any missionary who might have 
been Quetzatcoatl? It.is along time since Quetzatcoatl, who- 
ever he was, sailed from the shores of Europe to carry the 
truths of Christianity into'the unknown regions beyond the At- 
latic, but the literary records of his assumed period are numer- 
ous and minute and ‘might possibly: have embraced some notice 
of his undertaking. It seems unlikely that his enterprise would 
have escaped attention altogether, especially from the  ecclesi- 
astical chroniclers, who were not {given to ignoring the good 
works of their fellow religionists. . Morever, the. mission. of 
Quetzatcoatl was not one. which could have been launched 
quietly or obscurely, nor was there any reason why it should be, 
The contemplated voyage. must. have been a matter of public 
knowledge and comment in some locality; it could not have 
been attempted without preparations on some scale of magni- 
tude ; and such preparations for such. a purpose must have at- 
tracted at least local attention and excited local interest. . It is 
thus reasonable to suppose that the importance and singularity 
of a project to cross the Atlantic for missionary purposes, would 
have insured some record being made of the enterprise. A for: 
wort if the venturesome missionary ever succeeded in returning 
—if he ever came back to tell of his wonderful adventures—the 
fact would have been chronicled by his religious confreres and 
made the most of, then and for the benefit of future ages. - It 
comes therefore to this—accepting Quetzatcoatl as a Christian 
missionary from Europe we have right and reason to expect that 
his singular and pious expedition would have been put upon 
record somewhere. 


The next step in the inquiry is to search for the most likely 
part of Europe to have been the scene of the going forth and 
possible return of this missionary. The island of Hapailan; 
says the Mexican tradition, was the home from whence he came 
and whither he sought to return, The name of the country-afs 
forded us assistance, and it might not be safe to attach import- 
ance to its insular designation. But in looking for a country in 
Western Europe—possibly an island—which, from A. D. s00to 
A. D. 800, might have sent out a missionary on a wild trans- 
Atlantic expedition, one is soon struck with the possibility of 
Ireland being such a country,’ To the question, ‘‘Could Ireland 
have been the Hapallan, or iloly Island, of the Mexican tradi- 
tion? an affirmative answer may readily be given, espec- 
ially by any one who knows even a little of the ecclesiastical 
history of the country from A. D. 500 to A. D.800. In that 
period no country was more forward in missionary enterprise. 
The Irish ecclesiastics shrunk from no adventures of land or sea, 
however desperate and dangerous, when the eternal salvation of 
heathen peoples was in question. On land they penetrated to 
all parts of the continent, preaching the gospel of Christ and 
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founding churches and religious establishments. On sea they 
made voyages for like purposes to the remotest known lands of 
the northern and western seas. (They went as missionaries 
to all parts of the coast of Northern Britain, and visited the 
Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the Shetland and Faro Islands. 
Even remote Iceland received their pious attention, and Chris- 
tianity was established by them in that island long before it was 
taken possession of by the Norwegians in the eighth century. 


Prima facie, then, Ireland has not only a good claim, but really 
the best claim to be the Hapallan of the Mexicans. It is the 
most western part of Europe; it is insular, and in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era was known as the “Holy Island”; 
between A. D. 500and 800it was the most active centre of mission- 
ary enterprise in Europe, and its missionaries were conspicuous 
above all others for their daring maritime adventures. It is natural 
therefore to suspect that Ireland may have been the home of 
Quetzatcoatl, and, if that were so, to expect that early Irish rec- 
ords would certainly contain some references to him and his 
extraordinary voyage. Upon this the inquiry suggests itself: 
Do the early Irish chronicles, which are voluminous and min- 
ute, contain anything relating to a missionary voyage across the 
Atlantic at all corresponding to that which Quetzatcoatl must 
have taken from some part of Western Europe? 

To one who, step by step, had arrived at this stage of the 
present inquiry, it was not a little startling to come across an 
obscure and almost forgotten record which is, in all jts main 
features, in most striking conformity with the Mexican legend 
of Quetzatcoatl. This is the curious account of the trans-At- 
lantic voyage of a certain Irish ecclesiastic named St. Brendan 
in the middle of the sixth century—about A. D. 550. The nar- 
rative appears to have attracted little or no attention in modern 
times, but it was widely diffused during the Middle Ages. In 
the Bibliotheque at Paris there are said to be no less than eleven 
MSS. of the original Latin narrative, the dates of which range 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. It is also stated 
that versions of it, in old French and Romance, exists in most 
of the public libraries of France; and in many other parts of 
Europe there are copies of it in Irish, Dutch, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. It is reproduced in Irsher’s “Anti- 
quities,” and is to be found in the Cottonian collection of MSS. 

This curious account of St. Brendan’s voyage may be alto- 
gether a romance, as it has long been held to be, but the remark- 
able thing about it is the singularity of its general concurrence 
with the Mexican tradition of Quetzatcoatl. 

St. Brendan—called “The Navigator,” from his many voyages 
was an Irish bishop who in his time founded a great monastery 
at Cloufert, on the shores of Kerry, and was the head of a con- 
fraternity or order of 3,000 monks. The story of his trans-At- 
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lantic voyage is as follows: From the eminence now called 
after him, Brendan Mountain, the saint had long gazed upon the 
Atlantic at his feet and speculated on the perilous condi- 
tion of the souls of the unconverted peoples who possibly 
inhabited unknown countries on the other side. At length, in 
the cause of Christianity and for the glory of God, he resolved 
upon a missionary expedition across the ocean, although he was 
then well advanced in years. With this purpose he caused a 
stout bark to be constructed an< provisioned for a long voyage, 
a portion of his supplies consisting of live swine. Taking with 
him some trusty companions he sailed from Tralee Bay, at the 
foot of Brendan Mountain, in a southwesterly direction. The 
voyage lasted many weeks, during several of which the vessel 
was carried along by a strong current without need of help from 
oars or sail. In the land which he ultimately reached the saint 
spent seven years in instructing the people in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. He then left them, promising to return at some future 
time. He arrived safely in Ireland. and, in after years (mindful 
of the promise he had made to his trans-Atlantic converts) he 
embarked on a second voyage. This, however, was frustrated 
by contrary winds andcurrents, and he returned to Ireland, where 
he died in 575 at the ripe age of 94 and “in the adorn of sanctity.” 


It would be idle to expect a plain matter of fact account of 
St. Brendan’s voyage from the chroniclers of the sixth century. 
The narrative is, in fact, interwoven with several supernatural 
occurrences. But eliminating these there remains enough of 
apparently real incident worthy of serious attention. The whole 
story, as already suggested, may be a mere pious fable promul- 
gated and accepted in a non-critical and_ignorant and credulous 
age. If substantially true the fact could not be verified in such 
an age; if a pure invention its falsity can not now be demon- 
strated. All that can be said about it is that it is in wonderful 
agreement with what is known or may be inferred from, the 
Mexican legend. The story of St. Brendan’s voyage was writ- 
ten long before Mexico was heard of, and if forged it could not 
have been with a view to offering a plausible explanation of .a 
singular Mexican tradition. And yet the explanation which it 
offers of that tradition is so complete and apropos on all mate- 
rial points as almost to preclude the idea of accidental coinci- 
dence. In respect to epoch, personal characteristics, race, re- 
ligion, direction of coming and going—the Mexican Quetzat- 
coatl might well have been the Irish saint. Both were white 
men, both were advanced in years, both crossed the Atlantic 
from the direction of Europe, both preached Christianity and 
Christian practices, both returaed across the Atlantic to an in- 
sular home or Holy Island, both promised to come back and 
failed in doing so. These are at least remarkable coincidences, 
if accidental. 
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The date of St. Brendan’s voyage—the middle of the sixth 
century—is conveniently :within ‘the limits which probability 
would’assign to the period-of Quetzacoatl’s sojourn in Mexico, 
namely from about the fifth to the ¢ighth centuries. “The possi- 
bility of making a voyage in ‘such an’age from the West- 
érn shores of Europe to Mexico-is proved by the fact that the 
voyage was made by: others at about the same time. The 
probability of St. Brendan designing such a voyage is sup- 
ported alike by the renown of the saint as a “navigator,” and by 
the known maratime enterprises and enthusiastic missionary 
spirit of the Irish of his time; the supposition that he succeeded 
in his design is countenanced by the ample preparations he is 
said to have made for the voyage: 

' There is a disagreement between the Mexican tradition and 
the Irish narrative in respect to the stay of the white man in 
Mexico. Quetzatcoatl is said to have remained twenty years in 
the country, but only seven years—seven Eastern—are assigned 
to the absence of St. Brendan from his monastery. Either period 
would probably suffice for laying the foundations of the Chris- 
tianity the remnants of which the Spaniards found in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. On this point the Irish record is 
more likely to be correct. The Mexican tradition was already 
very ancient when the Spaniards became. acquainted with it—as 
ancient as the sway of the vanished Toltecs. For centuries it 
had been handed down from generation to generation, and not 
always through generations of the same people. It is therefore 
conceivable that it may have undergone variations in some 
minor particulars, and that a stay of seven years became exag- 
gerated into one of twenty years. The discrepancy is not a 
serious one, and is in no sense a touch-stone of the soundness 
of the theory that Quetzatcoatl and St. Brendan may have been 
one and the same person. 


A curious feature in the Mexican tradition is its apparently 
needless insistency upon the point that Quetzatcoatl sailed away 
from Mexico ina vessel made of serpents’ skins. There seems 
fo special reason for attributing this extraordinary mode of 
favigation to him. If the design were to enhance his supernat- 
ural attributes some more strikingly miraculous mode of exit 
could easily have been invented. The first impulse’accordinglv 
is to reject this part of the tradition as hopelessly inexplicable— 
as possibly allegorical'in some obscure way, or as originating in 
@ misnomer, or in the’ mis-translation of an ancient term. But 
further consideration suggests the possibility. of their being more 
truth in the “serpents skins” than appears at first sight. In the 
absence of large quadrupeds in their country the ancient Mexi- 
cans made use of serpents’ skins as a substitute for hides. The 
great drums on the top of their temple-crowned pyramids were, 
Cortez states, made of the skins of a large species of serpent, 
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and whem beaten for alarum could be heard for miles around. It 
may therefore be that Quetzacoatl in preparing for his return 
voyage across the Atlantic made use of the skins of serpents or 
crocodiles to cover the hull of his vessel and renderit water-tight." 
The Mexicans were not boat-builders and were unacquainted 
with the us* of tar or pitch, employing only canoes dug out of 
the solid timber. When Cortez was building the brigandines. 
with which he attacked the City of Mexico from the lake, he had 
to manufacture the tar he required from such available trees as 
he could find. Quetzatcoatl may have used serpents’ skins for 
a similar purpose, and such use would imply that the véssel in 
which he sailed away was not a mere canoe, but a built-up boat: 
If he was really St. Brendan nothing is more likely than that he 
would seek for a substitute for tar or pitch in skins of some sort. 
Coming from the west coast of Ireland, he would be-familiar 
with the. native. currahs, couracles, or hide-covered boats then in 
common use (and not yet wholly discarded) for coasting pur- 
poses, and sometimes for voyages to the coasts of. Britain and 
continent of Europe. Some of these were of large size and ca- 
pable of carrying a small mast, the body being a stout frame 
work of ash ribs covered with hides of oxen, sometimes of three- 
fold thickness. It may have been a vessel of this kind which 
Quetzatcoatl constructed for his return voyage, or it may be that 
he employed the serpents’ skins for protecting the seams of his 
built-up boat in lieu of tar or pitch. In any case the tradition 
makes him out a navigator and boat-builder of some experience, 
and if he were really St. Brendan he would have had a knowl- 
edge of the Irish mode of constructing and navigating sea-going 
crafts and would probably have employed serpent’s skins, the 
best Mexican substitute fer ox-hides, at either of the ways sug- 
gested. 


It would be presumptuous to claim that the identity of Quet- 
zatcoatl and St. Brendan has been completely established in this 
essay, but it may reasonably be submitted that there is no vio- 
lent inconsistency involved in the theory herein advanced, and 
an examination of the evidence upon which it is based discloses 
many remarkable coincidences in favor of the opinion that the 
Mexican Messiah may have been the Irish saint. Beyond that 
it would not be safé to go, and it is not probable that future dis- 
coveries will enable the idértity of Quetzatcoatl to be more 
clearly traced. It is a part of the Mexican tradition that Quet- 
zatcoatl, before leaving Mexico, concealed: a collection of silver 
and shell objects, and other precious things, by burial. The 
discovery of such a‘treasure*would no doubt*show that he was 
a Christian missionary,-and- would probably  settle~the question 
of his nationality and identity: . But the deposit may have beén 
discovered and destroyed or dispersed long ago, and if not there 
is little probability now that it will ever see the light of day. It 
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would be equally hopeless to expect that Mexican records may 
yet be discovered containing references to Quetzatcoatl. A 
thousand years may have elapsed from the time of that person- 
age to the days of Cortez, and since then nearly another four 
hundred years have contributed to the further destruction of 
Mexican monuments and records. In the earlier days of the 
Spanish Conquest, all the memorials of the subjugated races 
were ruthlessly and systematically destroyed, and so effectually 
that but comparatively few scraps and fragments remain of na- 
tive historical materials which formerly existed in great abund- 
ance. Even these remnants are for the most part useless, for in 
a single generation or two of Spanish fanaticism and Spanish 
egotism destroyed all use and knowledge of the native Mexican 
languages and literature. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
we know all we are ever likely to know of the history and per- 
sonality of the Mexican Messiah, and what we do know is this 
—that he was a Christian missionary from Europe, and is more 
likely to have been St. Brendan than any other European of 
whom we have knowledge. 





THE LAST OF THE KASKASKIANS.* 
HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK. 


I. THE MESSAGE. 
Daughter of a free-born race, 
Conquered by the pale of face. 
Might has made the white man king, 
Hearken to the words I bring. 
Where. like billows of the sea, 
Roll the plains, thy home must be ; 
Toou and thine must westward go— 
This the mandate; sayest thou so?” 


Il, -THE ANSWER. 


“Here have I lived, here let me die, 
And sleep, where still the river flows 

The same—the same as when mine eye 
First drank the light, no change it knows. 


Here coo and bill the mating doves, 
I know them well, and they know me. 
The chip-munk chatters of his loves, 
All undisturbed—at home—and free. 





7: 


*NoTE.—This poem is based ona fact. An Indian woman was converted to the 
Catholic faith. She remained true:to the faith and would not leave the region, 
though her people did, but remained to peacefully and patiently keep up her relig- 
ious devotions, and yet was visited by her le as they returned to their old 
haunts and was finally buried by them under the 8. low of the old church. 
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In springtime fair the sleeping flowers 
That waken at the bluebird’s call; 

The swallow’s flight to sunnier bowers 
Where summer goes—I’ve marked them all. 


The bees that roam for miles around 
To gather sweets, divide with me; 
The squirrels leave upon the ground, 

My share of nuts from yonder tree. 


Fowl fearless seek the river’s side, 
Partridges freely come and go; 

These are my friends ; our haunts are wide, 
How dear they are, ye can not know. 


Fruits spread a feast from day to day ; 
Herein the Father’s love we feel, 
December’s snow and bloom of May, 

The Master of all life reveal. 


Your western plains young eyes may please, 
But I should pine for native hills; 

The rocky cliffs, the whispering trees, 
The ferny dells, the pebbly rills. 


Then, mark you! if all could go 
With me away to the far west, 
And nearer to the sunset’s glow, 
I still must leave the best—the best. 


The old church bell—the dear old bell, 
Its chimes were rung when I was wed. 
I’ve loved it long, I’ve loved it well, 
’*T will toll the years when I am dead. 


Here sleeps my father, true and brave, 
My mother, and my warrior dear; 

Beneath this tree must be my grave, 
Adieu! adieu! my place is here.” 


III, CONCLUSION. 


Her speech was o’er, they left her there, 
Unfriended, save by faces pale ; 

Yet loyal sons, each after year, 
When fell the leaves, took up the trail. 


Crossed weary leagues to see her face, 
Brought gifts, their faithful love to show ; 

And her rude wigwam’s wall to grace, 
Hung sheltering robes of buffalo. 


Year after year, till three times three, 
Then, near the place she loved so well, 

They found her grave beneath a tree, 
Whose leaves with solemn cadence fell. 
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INDIAN MYTHS AND EFFIGY MOUNDS. 


By S. D. PEer. 


The question who built the effigy mounds has been discussed 
in a previous paper. We are now to take up the subject in a 
more specific manner, and to show the relation between the em- 
blematic mounds and native myths. The position which we have 
taken is. that the effigy mounds were clan totems, but as these 
totems are so similar among all the tribes it has been impossible 
to tell from these what tribe built the effigies. We therefore are 
to take up the effigies again, and to ask whether there were any 
myths embodied in them, and if so, whether they are myths 
which can be identified as belonging to any particular tribe. In 
this way we hope to bring the problem nearer to a solution even 
if we do not get the final answer. The customs, myths and 
superstitions of the native races may be recognized in the effigies, 
and yet the identification does not prove definite, but the embod- 
iment of the myths of some particular tribe would make the 
matter so certain that most people would be satisfied with it. 
Our effort in this paper then will be to make the inquiry as 
definite and specific as possible. 

Before beginning on the discussion of the question, we shall 
first enquire what tribes formerly existed on the ground where 
these effigies are found. We begin with history and go back to 
prehistoric times. There is one advantage furnished to us by the 
history of the state. The record of exploration goes back to a 
very early period. There is no state throughout the entire north- 
west which has an earlier record, not even Ohio, which has so 
recently celebrated its centennial. It is on this account that the 
Indian tribes of Wisconsin are so well known.. We have only 
to refer to the reports of the explorers Marquette, Allouez, 
Joliet and others, and to study the history of explorations since 
their advent to ascertain exactly what Indian tribes formerly ex- 
isted here. 

Let us go over in a brief way the history of the Indians and 
ask from this what tribe was here the earliest and what had 
the most permanent stay. We know the names of the tribes 
which were here between the dates of the first discovery and the 
first settlement, 1680 to 1820 and their location; The division 
of the territory during that time was as follows: The Pottowata- 
mies were located along the lake shore; from the state line to 
the south shore of Green Bay;:the Menominées on the north 
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shore of Green Bay and on either side of the river which bears 
their name; the Sacs and Foxes were on the Fox river from its 
mouth to its source, and were passing over to the Wisconsin on 
their migratory route to the Mississippi river and to the mouth 
of the Des Moines river; the Winnebagoes occupied the south 
part of the state, including the whole valley of the Rock river 
and both. sides of the Wisconsin river; the Chippewas and 
Ottawas were living in the north part,of the state. They claimed 
the whole region around Lake Superior and disputed territory 
west of the lake with the Dakotas. Besides these there were a 
few tribes which had a temporary sojourn, as the Hurons, on the 
headwaters of the Chippewa, and the Mascoutens, a branch of 
the Kickapoo tribe or Illinois Indians, on the south shore of the 
Fox river near Lake .Puckaway and Green Lake. There was 
also a portion of the country which seemed to be direlect. It 
was that portion which is. now occupied by lumber camps situated 
on the watershed between the rivers which fiow into Lake Su- 
perior and those which flow south. 

This history is very significant. We have already said that 
there were traces of different periods of occupation. We learn 
from this what tribes occupied the soil. The location of villages, 
of trading posts and of Indian camps have been ascertained by 
the relics and by the mounds, and in some cases the identifica- 
cation of villages known to history has taken place. This work 
has not been carried out as far as it should, and yet there are 
places on the Fox river, Wisconsin river, the Rock river, and 
near the various lakes, such as Lake Koshkonong, Geneva lake, 
the Four Lakes, where tradition, history, archeology, ethnol- 
ogy and mythology all conspire to make the record which is left 
upon the soil a very expressive one. 


We take as an illustration a particular locality, viz., the region 
about Lake Koshkonong. Here there are tokens of five periods 
of occupation, as follows: 

1, The marks of wagon wheels, the broken wheels of the 
carriages for cannon, the tame grass and spears of oats growing 
amid the forests, and the marks of horses’ hoofs, tokens the mili- 
tary route which Gen. Atkinson took during the Black Hawk 
war, 

2. Corn fields, cabins of traders, remains of brass kettles, iron 
axes, tokens of the days of the traders. 

3. Next, fire beds, shell heaps, the debris of camps and In- 
dian graves, tokens of the temporary sojourn of the later tribes. 
Mounds containing bones which have a fresh look, copper relics, 
and other tokens, tokens of the tribes preceding history. 

4. Other mounds, larger and containing older relics, tokens 


of a tribe these. 
5. Eficien betel mounds, game drives and other tokens 
illustrate another and earlier period. 
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This is the history of one locality. There are many other 
places where the same record is written upon the soil. Diligent 
investigation may be necessary to bring out the record, and yet 
each of the localities which we have mentioned above has a simi- 
lar history. The garrisons of the white man, the cabins of the 
trader, the sacristy of the missionary, the relics of the different 
tribes which have dwelt here since the discovery, but the 
mounds, and the relics which were left by the tribes which pre- 
ceded history. These are to be studied with a view of ascertain- 
ing the history. But back of these is the period of the effigy 
builders. The question is not whether these tribes can be 
identified by the tokens, and whether in the different localities 
we can recognize the presence of the tribes, but it is whether 
any one tribe can be selected as the probable builders of the 
effigies 

The writer has been able to identify certain villages of certain 
tribes, but mainly those of the later occupation. The earlier 
period is now before us for our examination and we are to study 
the mythology of the different tribes for light on the subject. 
It has been easy for the writer to fix upon the villages of the 
Sacs and Foxes and several of them have been identified, one of 
of them at Buttes des Morts, another at Wauzeka and at Lake 
Koshkonong. The villages of the Pottowottamies have been 
identified at Milwaukee, Waukesha, Big Foot or Geneva Lake 
and at Mud Lake. At the latter place the writer discovered 
corn hills, dance circles and other tokens, all of which were so 
fresh that it was not difficult to imagine that foot prints were 
still to be seen. There were burial mounds at this place. This 
was a village of the Pottowattamies. Half a mile north was the 
side of a village which belonged to the effigy builders. 

This and other circumstances have rendered it probable that the 
Winnebagoes were the effigy builders. There are several things 
that favor this supposition. In the first place the Winnebagoes, 
according to history and the early maps, were scattered over the 
very territory where the effigies are found, but all other tribes 
only occupied a portion of the territory. Their habitat extended 
from Green Bay to the mouth of the Wisconsin river, and from 
the Fox river on the north to the Kishwaukee on the south, and 
it seems probable that they once occupied the whole country in 
which the effigy mounds are situated. In the second place, the 
Winnebagos were a branch of the Dakotas, and had customs and 
superstitions similar to them. The Dakotas were sworn enemies 
to the Chippewas and Ottawas. There was always a direlict 
country between them. . it is very remarkable that there are no 
effigy mounds in this region. The point farthest north at which 
effigies have been discovered is near Wausau, on the Wisconsin 
river, and at Trempeleau, near the Chippewa river. A third 
thing in their favor is that the Dakotas havea tradition among 
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them that their ancestors came from Ohio and the belief of the 
missionaries among the Dakotas is that the mounds of Ohio 
were built bythem. The fourth evidence is the one which brings 
up the question of myths. There are effigies in Wisconsin, in 
Dakota, in Ohio, which have such striking resemblances to one 
another that we are tempted to think that they were built by the 
same people. These effigies will be spoken ot hereafter. A 
fifth point is worthy of notice. The Tuteloes, a branch of the 
Dakotas, are known to have left the main stock at an early date 
in their migrations from the east and pass down to the east side 
of the Alleghany mountains, and finally fix themselves in north- 
eastern Georgia, the very place where the celebrated bird effigies 
built of stone have been discovered. These five points of testi- 
mony have led us to take the myths, traditions and customs of 
the Winnebagoes and Dakotas for our comparison, rather than 
those of any other tribe. 


We are to study the effigies and see if we can discover in them 
the customs, myths and superstitions of any known people. Our 
comparison will be between Indian myths and effigy mounds, 
but especially the myths of the Winnebagoes and the effigies of 
Wisconsin. 

Our position is this, that if the effigies were built by any 
known tribe, they were in all probability built by the Winne- 
bago Indians and yet we are not all certain that they can 
be identified with this tribe, and only take it up as a tenta- 
tive theory. Before beginning the discussion, we shall take 
the occasion to protest against any presumption in the case. 
We have in the past contended against the recent origin of the 
effigies and have protested against confounding the relics found 
in other mounds with those found in the effigies, and so we do 
again in the present paper. We contend for neither a very great 
antiquity nor a very high civilization, yet we contend against a 
too recent date and a too certain confounding of the ancient 
with modern tribes. 

I. We first take up the totem system. Our first inquiry is 
whether there were any clan emblems among the Winnebagoes 
which can be identified in the effigies. In answer to this we are 
to say that the clan emblems of all the northern tribes were so 
similar that it would be almost impossible to identify them in the 
effigies, and the only way we can do so is to take these in their 
localities and compare them with the locations of the villages 
and clans of this people as they are known to history. On this 

point there are some interesting facts and coincidences, 


1. In making out a map of the mounds we have found that 
there were ancient divisions indicating that the state was divided 
into clan habitats. We have also found that the ancient villages 
correspond closely to the present centers of population, the clans 
having made their homes at those points where modern popula- 
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tions have their cities, natural advantages for subsistence and 
the attractions of scenery having been inducements to the earlier 
and the later races. The Mound-builders were a rude people, 
and were not able to force nature out of her ordinary channels, 
but were obliged to conform themselves to the material condi- 
tions. The rivers were their channels of communication. Their 
villages were at the mouths of rivers or at the junction of larger 
and smaller streams or uponthe banks of the beautiful lakes. In 
these respects, however, they did not differ from the early settlers, 
; and we find the native and the white population very similar. 


2. There areseveral places where villages of the effigy builders 
have been discovered. In all of these places the clan emblem 
has been recognized and in some of them the clan boundaries 
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Fig. 160.—Turtles and Panthers in a Game Drive at Beloit.* 






have been fixed. The method of identifying the clan name or 
emblem is a very simple one, for wherever effigies are situated 
we generally find one particular animal form prevailing above 
all the rest, the others being plainly subordinate to it. These 
effigies are always found in connection with the villages, look- 
outs, burial places, game-drives, and every other group. Fre- 
quently there would be lone effigies on some hill-top between 
the clan boundaries. There would sometimes be places or re- 
gions where effigies are strewn over the ground in thick profusion 
and then there will be spaces for several miles where no effigies 


















*The straight line in this cut represents the railroad and the wagon road from Be- 
j loit to Janesville. The group has nearly been destroyed. The location will be seen 


from the cut. 
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appear. These we consider to be the clan habitats, the village 
being in the center of the clan territory. It is easy to trace out 
the clan centers, The main difficulty is, however, in fixing the 
the boundaries of the clans, for frequently the same emblem will 
be found at quite remote points and the clan habitat will seem to 
cover spaces which on the map will be as large as the present 
counties, and sometimes include two or three of them. 

3. Another pointis noticeable. Theclan emblems are some- 
times, especially upon the banks of the lakes, mingled together. 

Occasionally there are groups of effigies at points quite re- 
mote from streams or lakes and it may be that clans moved from 
their prominent centers and made sugar camps or camps for 
hunters and there left their clan emblems upon the soil. This 
corresponds with the customs of the Dakotas. We learn from 
Francis Parkman and Miss Alice Fletcher that the Dakotas were 
accustomed to leave their villages and go considerable distances 
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Fig. 161.—Turtle Mound near Beloit. 


to hunt buffalo and other game, and so had two sets of villages 
or places of encampment, which constituted their winter home 
and theirsummer home. We leara also ftom other sources that 
Indians are accustomed to visit one another and make long 
stays. The members of different clans would thus be mingled 
together, and in later times even the fragments of different tribes 
would make their villages in close contact. 

These points will be illustrated by specific cases. Take for 
instance the effigies formerly situated at Milwaukee. Here there 
were two villages, one at Indian Fields, near Forest Home Cem- 
etery, the other at Indian Prairie, six miles north of the city. 

These villages may have belonged to different clans, as the 
effigies found in the northern village correspond to others found 
near the headwaters of the Milwaukee river, while those in the 
southern village correspond with others found along the lake 
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shore at Racine and elsewhere. Still the fact that there were 
two villages, and the additional fact that effigies were formerly 
scattered all over the hills whereon the present city is built shows 
that this, the commercial metropolis of the state, was an impor- 
tant center for the effigy-builders. There is this difference 
between the modern and the ancient people. In modern times 
the hi:ls have been graded down and the marshes and low grounds 
have been filled up; but in the ancient times the scene was left 
in its native wildness and the effigies were placed on the bluffs 
and hilltops, at points where they could command the best view 
of the lowlands, but where they could be reached from one river 
or another. The communications seem to have been by the 
rivers and not by the lakes, though the lake may have been occa- 
sionally navigated in canoes by the effigy-builders. 

There were other centers of population among the effigy- 
builders besides this at Milwaukee, viz: at Racine, at Waukesha, 


Fig. 162.—Turtle Effigy near the State Line. 


at Big Bend, at Beloit, at Madison, at Baraboo, at Muscoda, at 
Prairie du Chien, at LaCrosse, at Trempeleau, at New Lisbon, 
at Montello, at Marquette, at Green Lake, at Fond du Lac, or 
near there, at West Bend, at Sheboygan, at Red Banks, near 
Green Bay, all of which places are at present regarded as impor- 
tant centers for modern population. The scenery at all of these 
points is still regarded as attractive and the lakes and rivers still 
furnish natural advantages for subsistence and for the purposes 
of modern society. What is more, the love of scenery is draw- 
ing to the region, in increasing numbers every year, those who, 
by reason of wealth, have leisure to spend their summers in the 
most attractive places; thus showlng that the same natural tastes 
prevail now among the civilized that formerly prevailed among 
the uncivilized people. 

As to the division of the native race of effigy-builders into, 
clans, we find special evidence of this in the totem system. We 
have no doubt whatever that many of the effigies were clan 
emblems, and we think that we have identified the habitats of 
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many of the clans by them. The places where we have studied 
the effigies with the view of locating the clans are as follows: 
At Big Bend, at Beloit, at Muscoda or Eagle Township, at Prairie 
du Chien, at Baraboo and at Green Lake. In all of these places 
the clan emblem has been identified, and in most of them it has 
been found asso- 
ciated with vil- 
lage sites, game 
drives, look-out 
stations, burial 
mounds, altars, 
garden-beds and 
dance- circles. 
Theclanemblem 
at Beloit was the 
turtle. We have 
discovered the 
village site, the 
b urial ground, 
the look-outs, 
the game-drives, 
and the turtle is 
the animal figure 
ever ywhere pres 
ent. One game- 
drive has the 
buffalo along 
with the turtle, 
another has the 
panther with the 
turtle. See Fig. 
160. There are 
occasionally 
bird effigies with 
the turtle, but 
this is the pre- 
vailing emblem 
everywhere. 
It is seen on the 
bluff three miles 
north of the is SS 
city, where it Fig. 163.—Burial Effigies near Water-Works at Beloit 
served as a look-out. See Fig. 161. It is found again half a 
mile further north, and again a mile still further north, all three 
of these groups, probably, having been connected with the 
ame-drive on the bottom-land below. Fig. 118 and map. It is 
ound also on the state line east of the city (see Fig. 162), and 
at the head-gates half a mile north, and again on the bluff near 
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the old sione mill. Another group with the turtle is also to be 
seen a mile south of the city, on a knollnear the road to Rockton. 


It is found near the water-works, where it marks the burial 
place of the clan. See Fig. 163. It was placed as a look-out on 
the bluff near the college campus, and may be supposed to guard 
the gate-way to the village which was situated on the campus; 
another turtle mound being at the foot of the bluff near the river 
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Fig. 164.—Mounds on the College Grounds. 


bank, to protect the landing place at that point. See Fig. 164. 
Turtle mounds are found scattered along the bluffs to the east of 
the city, but here they probably mark the sites of cabins which 
were erected by the people. The turtle is seen in every group 
which has been found in this vicinity, and seems to have been the 
chief mound in each. 

There are twelve groups and about 100 mounds in all, but of 
this number 21 are Turtle mounds. The groups are so placed 
that one answers to another from all the hill tops, but the turtle 
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mound is the observatory in all cases. The problem is very 
simple in these places, for the same effigy is so often re- 
peated, and is so free from 
the intrusion of totems 
belonging to other clans, 
that it is easy to trace the 
emblem in all groups and 
to determine the uses of 
the different groups. 

There is, however, a 
point worthy of notice: We 
discover the same emblem 
repeated at other and remote 
localities ; but this we have 
explained by the supposi- 
tion that there were differ- 
ent gentes living in the 
state and that these gentes 
were divided into sub- 
gentes, some of which had § 
the same clan emblem. We 
have found the turtle em- 
blem at two different places; 
the one in the eastern part 
of the state near Pewaukee, 
Oconomowoc and Sum- 
mit; and again in the south- 
ern and central part of the 
state near Beloit. In both 
places the turtle mound 
was so numerous and was * 
so scattered over the re- 
gion that we could not re- 
frain from the belief that it 
was a clan emblem. The 
localities are at least sev- 
enty miles apart, and it 
seems probable that the 
turtles were the emblems 
of two different clans. See 
Fig. 165. 

The turtle clan at Pe- 
waukee, to which we have 
referred above, seems to 
have extended over a con- 
siderable region, but the 
lakes and marshes and 
prairies are so connected with one 5 sellin as to show that the 
same clan had their abode in ‘the entire region. 
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Another point, there are clans which seem to have wandered 
to considerable distances and to have placed their emblem at 
remote points. ‘These points are, to be sure, connected by 
water-courses or trails, and yet the distances seem to bring in 
an additional factor to the problem. To illustrate: the eagle 
is the clan emblem in the region about Muscoda. We have 
found it here in a great number of groups and a great.variety 
of attitudes, serving many different purposes. See Fig. 166.* 

It was discovered associated with a deer in a deer-drive, as 
a look-ont station connected with a probable altar mound called 
“the citade!,” also extending along the banks of a stream, with 
the wings magnified so as to make it nearly a thousand feet in 
length; it was found also in the group which is represented in 
the cut, which possibly was a coral for game. The same eagie 
shape is, however, discovered ‘at The Dells of the Wisconsin, 
some forty miles from Muscoda, and on the asylum grounds on 
the north side of Lake Mendota, some thirty miles southeast of 
the latter place. Thereisaresemblance between these emblems 
wherever they are found, and our explanation is that the same 
clan wandered trom its own habitat and placed its emblem at 
distant points. 

The squirrel emblem furnishes an illustration of this point. 

The squirrel clan seems to have occupied the banks of three 
of the beautiful lakes—Lake Winnebago, Green Lake and Lake 
Puckaway. Within its bounds we have three or four cities— 
Fond du Lac, Ripon, Princeton—and several small villages, Mar- 
quette, Brandon and Marke xn. We do not know that the 
Winnebagos ever had vill: .:s on any of the spots where the 
effigies are located, and yet this ict is plain: the squirrel was 
the clan emblem of the region. 

We have discovered the site of a village with squirrels sur- 
rounding it on the east bank of Green Lake. On the west bank 
squirrel effigies are very numerous. They are situated on the 
summits of all the hilltops that surround that beautiful lake on 
every side. We found one day a very interesting squirrel effigy 
near the Neponauk Clu; House. This was on the north side of 
Lake Puckaway. We discovered also at Utley several squirrel 
effigies, but in the neighborhood were effigies of snakes, buffalos 
and wild geese.f 

As to the mingling of the clan emblems, there are many 
illustrations of this. The lakes, and especially those where 
same abounds, seem to have been places of resort for the dif- 
erent clans. At several of these lakes we have discovered the 
emblems of the clans adjoining, and have been able to pick out 
the emblem which belonged to one clan and that which belonged 





*See Figs. 58, 59, 63, 82, 83, 84 and 85, in previous papers; also map of works at Eagle 
Township; also ma of Dane county. 
+See Diagram VIII, also Fig. 159. 
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to another, and to identify the clans which made their resort 
at these places. The following 
remarks will illustrate this point: 
Lake Koshonong is in the vi-’ 
cinity of Beloit and at the same 
time is on the river which flows 
from the Four Lakes. It also 
has a close connection with the 
region about Aztlan. At Lake 
Koshkoneng there is a great di- 
versity of forms. We imagine that 
several clans were in the habit 
of assembling here and spending 
their time in fishing. We have 
discovered the turtle, the panther, 
the eagle, the tortoise, the swal- 
low or nighthawk, the lizard, the 
heron, the catfish and many oth- 
er effigies. We conclude that y 
more than one clan totem was® 
embodied in these effigies.* 3 
This same is true at the Four ¢ 
Lakes. Here there are meat 
effigies. They are situated on 5 
both sides of Second Lake, on» 
four sides of Lake Monona, nit 
three sides of Lake Wingra, on 
four sides of Lake Mendota, and 2} 
are as diverse and varied in : 
form as they can well be, Wes §j 
have not been able to identify 
the clan which formerly dwelt 
here. It is probable thatthe same 
custom prevailed here which 
was spoken of at Lake Kosh- 
konong. Several clans came to- 
gether and spent their time in 
fishing, hunting, dancing and so- 
cial visiting. ,The uses or objects 
of the different effigies in the 
neighborhood of Madison cannot 
all of them be ascertained, and 
yet we have found game drives, 
altar mounds, burial places, look 
outs and places of temporary 
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*See Figs. 10,15, Diagrams III, IV, Fig. 
157, and the map of Lake Koshkonong. 
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encampment. Perhapsthelocality where the effigies are the most 
numerous and at the same time where they are best preserved 
is on the north side of Lake Mendota, on the asylum grounds, 
Here there are figures of the panther, of the buffalo, eagle, the 
squirrel, the mink, fox and many other animals. There seems 
to have been a continuous line of mounds all along the north 
shore of the lake. The object of these effigies is unknown, and 
yet they are very interesting, as they contain a great variety of 
animal shapes. On the south shore of the same lake there were 
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Fig. 168—Effigies near the Fair Grounds. 


formerly many effigies; one where the capital now stands, several 
on the university grounds, two near Merill’s springs, and one 
at the stone quarry. 

In the group at Merrill’s springs, the wild goose appears and 
with it the eagle, and just at the springs two buffalo and an 
eagle effigy and a row of round mounds; See Fig. 167. At 
the stene quarry there is an effigy of a massive elk and an 
immense mink or weasel. On the observatory hill there is an 
eagle and a turtle, both of them look-out mounds, but on the 
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Fig. 169—Burial Mounds near Lake Wingra. 


cemetery hill there is a line of effigies, and in the line a wild goose 
and two or three wolves or panthers. On the dairy farm, near the 
fair grounds, there were formerly several effigies (see Fig. 168,) 
and among them the panther. A group of round mounds is 
situated near Lake Wingra (see Fig. 169), but on the ground of 
the Charity’ School is a group in which are a panther, wild 
goose, eagle, rabbit, wild cat and lynx. On the bank of Lake 
Wingra, near Greenbush, is another group with a buffalo in a 
singular attitude, several indistinct mounds, a wild goose, fox 
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and man mouud; on the effigy hill, near the soap factory, an 
eel, a snail or dragon, an altar mound, and a panther in front of 
the altar; on the Graham place,* near the assembly grounds, are 
two interesting panthers. There was formerly on the capital 
grounds an immeiuse turtle or lizard, with head and tail stretched 
out in a straight line, and feet to either side. See Fig. 170. If 
we take the whole series and count them up we would have 
fifteen panthers, nine eagles, six wild geese, one elk, four buffalo, 
The panther is the most numerous. On the Second Lake, there 
are two groups; on one side we have discovered the beaver, the 
antelope and the wild goose; on the east side the badger, the. 
hedge-hog or woodchuck and several long mounds. 

Besides these is the very interesting mound in Mill’s Woods, 
which represents the crane or heron with its wings spread. This 
is nearly obliterated, but was very symmetrical. See Fig. 171 


CAPITOL 








Fig. 170.—Efigy at the Capitol. 


Our conclusion is that Madison was a sort of capital for the 
effigy builders; representatives of all the clans assembled here 
and made !aws for those who stayed at home. To confirm this 
idea of it being a gathering place for different clans, we would 
say that we have discovered the habitat of the eagle clan at Eagle 
township, on the Wisconsin river, Here the eagle is almost the 
only effigy to be seen (see Fig. 166), but the bear effigy is very 
numerous on the ridge in the vicinity of the Blue Mounds, sev- 
eral groups of effigies being situated in the region which inter- 
venes between Madison and the mounds. The location of the 
panther clan at Madison would be in accord with many of the 
facts. The point which we make in connection with the Winne- 
bagoes is that there were formerly Winnebago villages in this 





*Fo: lison and the Four Lake region see the following res: 82, 83, mounds 

on eas © .d of Lake Monona; Diagram V, west end of Lake Wabasha; . 46, Effi- 
es in _i.ll’s Woods; Fig. 60, at Lake Wiugra; ns 71 and Charity School; Fig. 
, Graham Place; Figs. and &, Asylum grounds; Fig. 85, E: Ri \ 
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vicinity, one of them being situated on the north side of Lake 
. Mendota, another on the west side of Lake Waubesha, others 
east of Lake Monona and others on the trail between the four 
lakes and the old diggings or lead mines, all corresponding 
with the location of the effigies, and it is not improbable 
that these effigies are the emblems of the different clans of Win- 
nebagoes who had their villages near by. The effigies here 
probably served the same purpose that painted figures and carved 
posts served in other tribes. The totems of other tribes were 
painted upon the tents or were carved into posts and placed near 
the doors of the houses or the graves of the dead, but here were 
built as great earth-heaps, They indicated the name and ances- 
try of the people. The effigies did the same thing, but in addi- 
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Fig. 171.—Crane or Heron at Mill’s Woods. 


tion they served a practical purpose. They were used as screens 
for hunters, as defensive walls for villages, as foundations for 
houses, as mounds forthe burial of the dead, and at the same 
time were representations of the mythologic ideas of the people. 

This point we think is clear: whatever the tribe was who built 
the effigies, that tribe evidently placed its totems or clan emblems 
on the soil. 

II. This leads us to a second and more definite point: The 
superstitions about the animals which were hunted, which pre- 
vailed among hunters, and the embodiment of these supersitions 
in the effigies. We may learn these superstitions from the va- 
riousauthors. Charlevoix, the French traveler, speaking of cer- 
tain Canada Indians, says: They address their vows tothe manes of 
the beasts they have killed in their former huntings, and held a 
fast that they may have dreams about them. It is necessary 
that the greater part of those whe are to go with the hunters 
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should see the animals in their dreams and see them in a certain 
fixed place. After that they are sure of success. A feast is then 
given in which the new invocations of the spirits of the animals 
are again offered. The feast is given to induce the spirits of the 
animals to reveal the place where the animals may be found. 
The feast is given because the place has been revealed. 


From various authors we learn about the superstitions of the 
Indians in reference to dreams and the dependence of the Indians 
upon their dream gods. These things were to be found among 
other Indians beside those who were situated in Wisconsin, yet 
they were especially true of the Dakotas and therefore form one 
more link in the chain. There seems to have been a system of 
fetichism among all the tribes—the same system which now pre- 
vails among the Zunis—and we think this fetichism may be 
recognized in the effigies. 

Charlevoix says of this that “the kind of hunting most in 
vogue is that ot the buffalo, but the way of hunting the elk, deer 
and caribou has some resemblance to this. They surrounded 
a space of ground with posts interwoven with branches of trees, 
leaving a narrow opening where they place nets. This space is 
of a triangular form, but from the angle they form another. The 
two enclosures communicate with each other. The two sides of 
the second triangle are also enclosed with posts interwoven in 
the same manner. They then advance keeping the line entire, 
raising prodigious cries and striking something which resounds. 
The game thus roused can only fly into the enclosure, and even 
those that escape first find them enclosed in a space too narrow 
to be able to shun the arrows which are shot at them from all 
sides, Here then we have a description of the game-drives 
which are so common in Wisconsin, the only difference being 
that these were made of wood, while those of Wisconsin were 
made of earth, though probably wooden posts were placed upon 
them. Prof. Thomas says that his assistants discovered in certain 
long mounds in Crawford County, which we had previously de- 
clared was a game-drive; the remains of posts thus confirming 
our position. The point which we make, however, is in connec- 
tion with the effigies. We have already said that the game- 
drives were formed out of long mounds arranged in parallel lines, 
but contained two classes of effigies, one the clan emblem and 
the other the emblem of the game which was sought for. It 
would seem that the dream gods—the same gods which 
among the Zunis are called the game gods and the prey gods, 
were embodied in the effigies and that these were associated 
with the clan emblems or totems in the game-drives. This was 
fetichistic. Sometimes there are three effigies or totems, the clan 
emblem, the game emblem and the emblems of the animals 
which prey upon the game. To illustrate, we have in the eagle 
clan, game-drives in which is the eagle, the elk and the fox or 
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wolf. Inthe mink clan we have the mink, the elk or deer and 
the panther. In the turtle clan we have the turtle, and the pan- 
ther, and in the squirrel clan we have the squirrel, the deer and 
the bear chasing the deer. In the eagle clan we find in one 
place the deer effigy; in the same drive and near by the eagle 
effigy in another place, the fox or wolf as the prey god and the 
elk as the game god and the eagle as the clan totem. Every- 
where we see this superstition embodied in the effigies. 


At one point near Green Lake we have seen a deer running 
and two bears following, the picture of:a very natural scene. 
The singular thing about these effigies is that a road is cut 
through the two bears lengthwise leaving only the head and 
back on one side and the legs on the other. Yet the intent of 
the picture is manifest in the effigies. At New Lisbon there is 
a panther and two coons or animals with bushy tails, all of them 
apperently running together, making a very interesting game- 
drive. On the Nichols place near Catfish Bridge, we have the 
panther as the prey god and the hunter or man accompanying 
the panther, but no deer or elk or other game totem. Fig. 172. 

This game-drive is peculiarly located. It is wedged in be- 
tween Second Lake and Third Lake, and is so arranged that 
the game could be driven down from the prairies to the east, 
across this fording place to the wooded hills and prairies west 
of the lakes. It will be noticed that there are walls or long 
mounds to prevent the game from escaping into the lakes, and 
yet there is one set of parallel walls between which the game 
could be driven into the lake and shot at while they are driven. 
The round mounds on the hill-side are scattered about so that 
the game would be obliged to pass between them. These 
mounds were formerly effigies, but they have become obliterated 
and so we represent them as round mounds. The mounds would 
be hiding places for the hunters, and there is no doubt in our 
mind but that the shape of the mounds gave an additional sense 
of security to the hunters. 

The superstitions and mythologies about the dream gods were 
very powerful among all the tribes and were evidently embodied 
in the mounds. We have discovered so many kinds of game- 
drives and found so many places these dream gods were placed 
with the clan totems that we have no doubt about it whatever, 
We explain the so-called elephant effigy in the same way. We 
think it was a gigantic buffalo and that it was accompanied by a 
hawk or massive eagle, and the two constituted a game drive or 
place where buffalo might be shot at as they passed down to the 
river. 

We would here call attention to a peculiar kind of game- 
drive. It seems to have been a kind of corral, as if the Mound- 
builders had kept domestic animals, and yet it may have been a 
trap or double screen in which the grazing animals were sup- 
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posed to feed, but behind which the the hunters were supposed 
to hide. It is well known that elk, moose, and deer feed in low 
places in winter by scraping away the snow, and that in the 
summer they resort to the same places where they stamp the 
ground and beat down the high grass. These game-drives are 





Fig. 172.—Game Drive near Catfish Bridge. 


low places, but near streams. One such we have discovered on 
the bank of the Turtle, three miles north of Beloit. A mile 
from this place, nearer Beloit, is the game-drive which is repre- 
sented in the cut. It is a game-drive for deer, and is arranged 
for the deer to be driven two or three different ways. We judge 
it to be a deer-drive from the fact that the panther is the effigy 
here, the panther being the animal which preys upon the deer. 
There is a turtle on the low ground and another on the point 
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which is used for a lookout. Our interpretation of it is that the 
deer was driven from its feeding ground to the game-drive and 
shot at from both places. See Fig. 160. 

There is another corral at Sauk Prairie, situated on land be- 
longing to Mr. Douglas. The walls are parallel with one an- 
other and form a kind of enclosure surrounding a low place of 
ground. We imagine that it was an enclosure in which the 
yrazing animals were gathered, though it may have been a place 
where garden beds were situated, the walls being fences to pro- 
tect them. * 

III. We next come to the superstitions about protection. It 
is worthy of notice that there are very few defenses in the State 
of Wisconsin and that what villages there are with a few excep- 
tions are surrounded with effigies as if there was a dependence 
upon them for security. The effigy-builders seem to have had 
a peculiar superstition about the effigies; they guarded their 
villages, their corn-fields, garden beds, dance grounds, burial 
places or houses or estufas, altars by them, and thought these 
sufficient. Illustrations of this are numerous. It will be seen 
that the effigy-builders had a method of defending their villages 
by totems, and they felt secure in them, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of walls or ordinary means of protection. The explanation 
of this we find in the superstition which the natives had about 
their divinities being protectors to them. On this we shall again 
quote the distinguished Charlevoix. 

This author,} in speaking of the Indians of Canada, says that 
a war when once resolved upon is provided for, not only with 
the necessary provisions and equipage of the warriors, but is 
preceded by dances, songs, feasts and superstitious ceremonies. 
He who is to command never thinks of levying soldiers till he 
has observed a fast of several days, in which he invokes his 
tutelar genius and is careful to observe what dreams hehas. He 
describes the arms and implements which they use. They have 
a kind of standard or colors to know one another by. These 
are small pieces of bark, cut into a round form, which they fix 
to the head of a pole and on which is drawn the mark of their 
nation or village. If the party is numerous, each family or tribe 
has its ‘peculiar ensign with its distinguishing marks. Their 
arms are also adorned with different figures and sometimes the 
mark of their chief. But that which they are as careful to not 
forget as their arms, and which they guard with still more care, 
is their manitous. These are symbols under which they repre- 
sent their tutelar genius. They enclose these in a bag and 
distribute the bags among the elders of each family. When 
they are on the point of entering the enemy’s country, they halt 
to perform a very extraordinary ceremony. Inthe evening there 


*See also map of works at Eagle Township and yo x. 
+See Charlevoix’s Travels, Letters XIV, Vol. I. p. 338, 
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is a great feast, after which they go to sleep. In the sleep they 
are expected to have dreams, and those who have dreams will 
go from tent to tent or from fire to fire singing their death songs 
in which they insert their dreams. After this no more fires are 
lighted, no more shouting and no more hunting. They are not 
even to speak but by signs.” 

Another evidence of the power of the system is the security 
which they feel under the safeguards of their totems. It is 
said that a whole army of warriors, after sending out scouts 
to see if an enemy is present, will go to sleep near their fires and 
abandon their whole camp to the safeguard of their manitous, 
The success of their hunting expeditions is also said to be de- 
pendent on the favor of their dream gods, 


We proceed then to examine the effigies to see if there was 


Fig. 172.—Village at Green Lake, 


any such reliance upon the effigies for protection. We have al- 
ready spoken of the villages which were guarded by effigies. We 
again bring these up, but pass on to other evidences of protec- 
tion, namely, to the altars, the burial places, the lookouts, and 
other localities, and shall show that there was a wonderful super- 
stition about their protecting power. 

A remarkable case of a village being protected by effigies is 
the one at Green Lake. Here on the east side of the lake is a 
village site, the village being guarded by squirrel effigies, the 
squirrel being the emblem of the region. The village is a square 
enclosure, having a massive squirrel effigy on the corner of the 
enclosure, but the body and tail forming a wall along the land 
side of the village. At the opening or gateway there were four 
other massive squirre's, their heads forming an entrance, but 
their bodies and tails ran in parallel lines, so as to make a de- 
fense for the village on the north side. We recognized in the 
neighborhood, corn-fields, dance-circles and look-outs, the 
squirrel being the effigy everywhere present. See Fig.173. The 
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squirrel evidently protected thevillage. There was no wall about 
this village other than the effigy, though there may have been a 
stockade inside of it. We compare these gate-ways to the 
tents of the Dakatos and the houses of the Haidahs, where the 
figures of elks and fishes, whales, birds, or thunderbirds guard 
the entrance, and where the tribal totem seemed to form a guard 
or protection to the family. See Fig.174. Wehave found only 
one place which we could call a battle-field. That is sftuated 
near Sextonville, Richland county. Here there are long walls, 
600 or 70c feet long, with burial mounds on either side, two 
lines of them on a level piece of ground. A pond of water was 
near one of the walls. There were no effigies, It looked very 
much like a battle-field. The burial mounds were numerous 
and close to one of the walls; no burial mound near the other 
































Fig. 174.—House of Skillat, Oregon, 


wall. We suggest that the place should be explored and the 
mounds dug into to see whether there are signs of conflict in the 
skeletons. 

Effigies as a source of protection to agricultural fields have 
been alluded to. Illustrations ofthis arenumerous, The garden 
beds and corn-fielcs at Indian Prairie and Forest Home, near 
Milwaukee, were protected by intaglio effigies. There are corn- 
fields on the west shore of Lake Koshkonong, near the residence 
of Mr. Rufus Bingham. 

Here the corn hills are on the low ground between two points 
which extend out toward the lake. On one point was the re- 
mains of an old French trading-point, cellar, stone chimney and 
other relics. On the other point are conical mounds arranged 
in such a shape as to give the idea that there was formerly a 
Mound-builders’ village there. In the rear of both is a large 
group of effigy mounds, a group which extends along the line 
of the highlands partially surrounding the corn-fields. An old 
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trail passes through this group. It would appear from history 
that there was a Winnebago village on one side and a Fox 
village on the other, the effigies being near the Winnebago 
village, but round mounds near the Fox village.* 


We speak about this particular locality where there were 
corn-fields and garden beds because we know that there were 
various superstitions about the raising of corn. In fact, every 
thing that had life about it was regarded as being a gift from the 
master of life, and the soil itself was regarded as a source of life. 
There are many places where garden-beds were protected by 
animals, sometimes the figures thus protecting them are clan 
emblems‘ but sometimes they are mounds which have a peculiar 
shape. In one place we found the garden-beds protected by a 
massive serpent, or rather by a natural ridge which had been 
modified and moujded so as to resemble a serpent. We do not 
know as there was any connection between this serpent ridge 
and the superstition about the weather divinities, and yet it is a 
remarkable fact that among the Dakotas the serpent is a sym- 
bol both of the lightning and of the rain. This great serpent 
was near Mayville and was a very peculiar object. It may have 
been a mere coincidence, and yet taken with other things it looks 
as if it embodied the native myth. 


IV. The superstition about the serpent is next to be consid- 
ered. Here we come in contact with a very remarkable coinci- 
dence. Theserpent effigy is found in Ohio, in Wisconsin and 
in Dakota, three places where the tribe of Dakotas are sup- 
posed to have been located. There is this peculiarity about all 
of these, they are conformed to the shape of the land on which 
they are situated, the natural and the artifical shape both giving 
the idea that the serpent divinity haunted the spot. Whether 
this is a conception which is peculiar to the Dakotas or not, it 
is a very remarkable coincidence that these effigies should ap- 
pear in the places where the Dakotas have lived, and only in 
those places. There is another pointto this matter. Dr. J, W. 
Phene discovered a’ridge in Great Britain which had the serpent 
shape and along the ridge were placed a line of stones which 
represented the spine of the serpent. In digging into the hilla 
cist er altar was found near where the heart of the serpent would 
be. There are those who think that the Dakotas migrated from 
the east, and that they came into the continent from the north- 
east and were originally from Great Britain, Scandanavia or 
other northern parts of Europe.t Here we have a singular and 
novel confirmation of the theory. The great serpent in Adams 
County has an altar in the very center of the body and the shape 





*See Historical Collections, Vol. XP. 72, article by Dr. J.D. Butler, This cabin 


was probably occupied by Le Sellier, Keating, p. 175. 


mg Algonquin Legends by Mr. Charles Leland and Indian Migration by Horatio 
ale. 
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of the serpent corresponds to the shape of the ridge, the effigy 
having been placed upon the ridge because of its resemblance 
to the serpent. We claim priority in the discovery of this fact. 
The suggestion made several years ago has however been taken 
up and carried out farther than we had expected. Mr. W, H. 
Holmes ascertained that the ridge was not only like a serpent in 
its general shape, but that the rocks at the end of the ridge re- 
sembled the head .of the serpent in their shape, a projecting 
ledge having the appearance of the sharp nose, cavities in the 
rock above having the appearance of eyes and the form and 
color of the rocks of the cliff below having the appearance of the 
white neck and bulging mouth or jaw of the serpent, while the 
tortuous shape of the ridge made it to resemble the folds of a 
massive serpent which was creeping out from the bluff and 
thrust its immense front into the very center of the valley, the 
depressions in the ridge above representing the rise and fall of 
the folds of the serpent. It is a conception which to any one is 
impressive and fills the mind with a kind of superstitious dread, 
but to an Indian was especially imprescive. We have only to 
imagine the fire lighted upon the altar on the top of the ridge, 
shooting its gleams up to the sky, casting fitful shadows over the 
the valley below, and filling the whole scene with its mysterious 
glare, to realize how terribly the minds of the superstitious peo- 
ple would be impressed. The fire can be seen for several miles. 
The erection of an effigy of an immense serpent a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet long on this spot was in accord with the 
superstitions of the people. It was not strange that they should 
recognize the resemblance for they seem to have been given to 
serpent worship, but the repetition of the practice of erecting 
serpent effigies in this way is remarkable. Wedonot know how 
they received this cult. The original home of serpent worship 
is supposed to have been in India and yet it is spread from In- 
dia to Great Britain and appears wherever the Indo-European 
race has trodden. Its introduction into this country may have 
been from Europe, via Iceland, Labrador and the northeast 
coast. The coincidences are so striking that we are inclined to 
say that it was a borrowed cult, yet there are those who main- 
tain that it was indigenous to America. 


The serpent effigy is found in many places. We here call 
attention to a recent discovery which we made at Fort 
Ancient. This fort is forty miles from Cincinnati and is 
situated on the Little Miami river. The river is a very swift and 
tortuous stream, subjected to sudden floods. It flows between 
low banks, but the bluffs rise on either side, making very wild 
and romantic scenery. The bluffs are as tortuous as the stream. 
The fort is situated on one of these tortuous ridges or bluffs. 
The walls of the fort are four and one-half miles in length, but 
are very crooked, so crooked that while the area within is only 
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about eighty acres, these are about four times as long as would 
be necessary to surround that amount of land. The walls of 
the fort are in the shape of massive serpents, the heads of the 
serpents forming the gateways. The conception was taken from 
the shape of the bluffs and the land surrounding the fort. Ten 
years ago we visited the spot and discovered the resemblance of 
the walls to serpents. This was at the lower fort. Here two 
serpents are apparently contendingwith one another. The 
heads are near together at the gateway, one head turned side- 
ways and the other shooting straight forward. The stricture of 
the neck is represented by an opening in the walls. From this 
point the bodies separate, twisting out and leaving a wide space 
between them for the fort. The bodies rise and fall correspond- 
ing to the ground and rolls along the edge of the bluff. Their 
heads form one gateway and their tails forming another, the 
whole figure having the shape of a double serpent with tails and 
heads together, a shape which was very familiar in the East In- 
dies and which there represented astronomical principles, the 
great serpent which surrounded the earth and the cosmogonic 
egg being between them. This myth is found in Scandinavia. 
It may be that it was brought to America from these countries. 
The discovery which we made, however, was this: While 
standing on the walls of the lower fort somewhere near the ter- 
races we could look down into the valley of the stream just be- 
low, and we discovered that the shape of the valley between the 
bluffs was almost exactly the shape of the fort itself and the 
bluffs themselves had the shape of the walls surrounding the 
fort. At least the two embody the same superstition in refer- 
ence to the natural and artificial effigies. So far as this is con- 
cerned there is no question. The conception was evidently 
taken from a view of the scenery. The walls and area of 
the fort were the counterparis of the bluff and the valley be- 
tween them, while the tortuous course of the swift stream com- 
pleted the picture. The figure of the serpent was everywhere 
present. The resemblance was too striking to escape observation. 
It was not a mere coincidence, but the recognition was easy. This 
recognition was undoubtedly the cause of the walls of the fort 
being in the shape of serpents. It was a recognition which had 
impressed the builders of the fort. The walls on which we stood 
overlooked the scene., It was a lookout station. There wasa 
pathway from the fort to the lookout. This pathway had evi- 
dently been trodden by the people who dwelt in the fort. They 
had evidently stood on this spot and recognized the resemblance 
and had been impressed with it. It was a strange superstition 
and yet it was very powerful. Whether the superstition was a 
natural one or the remains of a lingering myth, a fragmentary 
tale which had come down from their fathers, or not, we do 
notknow. The serpent divinity haunted the scene wherever 
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this strange people went. Two serpents surrounding the hollow 
orb as we found it here is aeommon conception. This may be 
a mere coincidence, still itis worthy of study. The great serpent 
in Adams County is said by Squier and Davis to have embodied 
the cosmogonicegg, If this is the case then the same was em- 
bodied in the walls of the ancient fort. See Diagram XI. 

The same conception about the serpent is given by the effigy 
which Professor Todd has discovered in Dakota. He calls it 
“bouldermosaics.” Diagram XII. The shape of the serpent is 
made by two lines of boulders which run‘in parallel lines along 
the summit of a large ridge, the lines separating at the head to 
represent its flattened shape, and in the center of the head two 
other boulders which represent the eyes. He says: “The eyes 
had a stony stare and the effigy resembled a serpent very plainly.” 





Fig. 175.—Serpent and Other Effigies at Utley’s. 


The main point which we make is that here also we have the 
same conception. The bluff resembles a massive serpent, and 
the effigy brings out the resemblance all the more. It was the 
myth of the serpent transferred from Ohio to Dakota. Now let 
us look further for this serpent effigy and its accompanying 
animistic conception. We shall find it frequently in this state. 
The effigies here show it as plainly as the mounds of Ohio or 
the boulders of Dakota. There is a ridge within sight of the 
capitol which we call “Effigy Ridge.” On the ridge is a row of 
mounds and among the mounds an altar and on either side of the 
altar effigies. On one side is the effigy of a panther,’” on the 
east side the effigy of a gigantic snail,** though some would say 
that it had the shape of a dragon~ on the west side, close to 
the altar, is the tortuous shape of a serpent,’* with the head 
near the altar."° What is strange about the whole series is that 
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every one of these effigies correspond exactly to the shape of 
the ridge, the panther being situated on a spur of the hill, but 
the serpent following along the edge of it and conforming to the 
outline, the summit of the ridge and the body of the serpent 
being one and the same thing. The effigies are so far obliter- 
ated that the resemblance would hardly be recognized, and yet 
it is there. See Fig. 175. 
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Fig. 176.—Serpent Effigy at Brandon. 


There is another Case more singular than this. In Green 
Lake County, near Brandon, ten miles from Ripon, there are 
several serpent effigies. Here is a group of mounds and a pan- 
ther among them. The panther is on a knoll, but stretching out 
to a great distance toward the bluff. On the bluff there are effi- 
gies of buffalos and squirrels and below the bluff other effigies. 
The serpent effigies are the most singular ofall. Two of them 
are situated on the side of the stream close to the serpent effigy, 
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but are so conformed to the tortuous course of the stream that 
they seem to have been built merely in imitation of the serpentine 
line of the stream. They are, however, natural and artificial and 
embody the same animistic conception that we have seen in so 
many other serpent effigies. There is a ridge of gravel through 
which the stream breaks, making an opening and its channel 
running along on either side of it. The serpents are on this 
ridge, the head and body covering the surface, but the tail and 
the rattles being on the level below the ridge, a sharp turn 
being exhibited at the point where the two are joined. The tail 
and the rattles of the serpents are entirely artificial, but the body 
and head are partly natural.and partly artificial. The stream is 
a peculiar one. It starts on the prairie, a mile or two above. It 
breaks through a crevice and disappears, but comes out again 
with a burst from the rocky bluff and then twists and turns and 
swiftly flows through the valley. 
It is a snake, a watery snake, 
which glides through the grass, 
crawls into the crevice, disap- 
pears and then comes out again. 
- It was so peculiar that it im- 

pressed the minds of the effigy 
builders, and so they erected the 
effigies of the serpents on either 
» side, showing that they recog- 
= nized the serpent divinity. See 
' Fig. 176. 

In the same group, situated 
on the hill, is another serpent 
emblem. Its body forms a kind 
of circle or serpent ring, its 
head and tail making a gateway or opening to the circle. The 
wall is low, in places scarcely perceptible, a mere ring above the 
surface, but it is very tortuous, Every twist of the serpent is of 
the same length, twenty-two feet between the points. The won- 
derful thing about this ring is that it brings out and conforms to 
the tortuous shape of the bluff on which it is situated. It re- 
minds us of the serpent ring which is so common in Mexico and 
is carved upon the walls of the gymnasium at Uxmal in Yucatan. 
It may be that here was a sacred place, either a dance circle or 
a sweat house or place of assembly. Thecircle is small, only 
about 60x100 feet in diameter. See Fig. 177. 


We: have come to the.conclusion that-there is no serpent 
emblem which has not a relation to the shape of the ground, 
and that serpent worship among the Mound-builders was always 
connected with the animistic conception, a double serpent, one 
natural and the other artificial, shadow and substance, spirit and 
form, serpent divinity and serpent effigy. 




















DIAGRAM XII.—*‘ BOULDER MOSAICS.” 
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VI. The embodiment of divinities in the emblems is to be 
mentioned here. The Dakotas had various divinities which 
they represented in pictographs. One of these is the anti-natu- 
ral god. This god seems to go by opposites. When it is cold 
he is very warm. When it is warm he is very cold. He would 
wrap himself up and his teeth would chatter when others were 
sweltering. When others were nearly freezing he would throw 
everything off as if he was in danger of suffocation, This god 
is represented as having only one leg, but always with two hands 
and arms. Sometimes the arms are extended out and have 
lines dropping frem them like rain-drops. Sometimes he has a 
bow and seems to be shooting birds and toads from it. Figs. 178- 
179. Sometimes his hands are down near his sides, but open as if 
presenting or receiving gifts. Now we imagine that we have 


Fig. 178.—Heyoka as a Rain-God. Fig. 179.—Heyoka as a Hunter. 


discovered the effigy of Heyoka, the anti-natural god of the 
Dakotas among the emblems. We discovered at one time an 
emblem of a man which in shape resembles that of Heyoka. 
This emblem had but one leg when we saw it; but its arms 
were very plain and its head was distinct. It had the same atti- 
tude which the anti-natural God always has, and in this respect 
differs from most of the human emblems which we have discov- 
ered. It may be, however, that the man mounds were, many of 
them, the divinities, and that the different shapes and attitudes 
represented the different offices of these divinities. 


The same divinity is frequently represented by the Dakotas as 
having two heads or faces like the Janus of ancient mythology. He 
is represented as a tall and slender man. Mr. W. H. Canfield 
has sent us the diagram of a mound drawn to a scale of inches, 
which represents a tall and slender man with two faces, resem- 
bling very much the pictographs of Heyoka. This mound was 
found in Sauk County, near Baraboo. Fig. 180. Mr. S. Tay- 
lor has described in 1837 a mound with two heads which he saw 
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near Muscoda, on the Wisconsin river. Now Heyoka is a per- 
fect paradox. He groans when he is full of joy. He laughs 














Fig. 180.—Man Mound near Baraboo. 


when he is distressed and differs from every one else. It is said 
that the Heyoka keeps a zoological garden; among his animals 
are deer,;elk and buffalo. He hurls meteors and uses the light- 
ning to kill his game with. It is a conjecture worthy of atten- 
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tion that the man mounds which are so frequdntly seen in the 
midst of animal mounds embodied this same conception. 


Dr. Lapham was accustomed to recognize everywhere human 
emblems. Almost-every bird that had straight wings he calls \ 
man mounds. This is to be said in his defense. The Dakotas : 
sometimes represented the thunder-bird in such way that if you cert 
looked at it in a certain direction it would seem like a bird, but 
from another direction it looked like a man. It may be that 
the thunder-bird was embodied in the mounds, and that in some 
cases there was a mingling of the bird shape and the human 
form. 

This contounding bird emblems with man mounds at least is 
significant. The thunder-bird and the anti-natural God both 
represented the nature powers, and it may be that the blending 
of the two was designed to show the double capacity. 

We can say this at least of the man mounds, that some of 
them have a very peculiar shape, and we have no other way of 
explaining them than that they represent nature powers. Werethis 
the case we should say toat the man with the wide arms in the 
cut before us was intended to represent the rain-god, and yet 
there aae other man mounds which represent the man as walk- 
ing, with his hands hanging at the sides, and so we are at a loss 
again. 

We can say this at least. The coincidences are very remark- 
able. We have come nearer to the solution of the problem 
about the effigy-builders by the myths and the mounds than we 
expected; and yet there are so manypoints on which imagination 
can mislead us that we leave the subject as still doubtful. 
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Editorial. 


MONTEZUMA RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE 
LANDING OF CORTEZ. 


We present as a frontispiece to this number of the magazine, 
a painting by George M. Ottinger, an English painter now living 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, illustrating the scene which may 
have tak.n place when Montezuma received the news of the 
landing of Cortez. The tollowing is the description of the 
event and the account of the painting published in the Western 
Galaxy: 

Cortez landed on the coast of Mexico in April, 1519, Hardly 
were the anchors dropped ere two canoes filled with natives 
visited his vessel. Two of the persons in this boat were men 
of distinction in the Mexican empire. One of them was Ten- 
tile, governor of the province; the other was the commander of 
the military forces. 

The picture represents the return of the ambassadors. They 
are meeting Montezuma and his retinue in front of a temple, 
where they have been sacrificing to Coatlicue, the Aztec god- 
dess of flowers, (this was in the third Mexican month answer- 
ing to our April). The emperor is seated on ‘his palanquin 
borne by noblemen. He gazes with a sad and troubled counte- 
nance and listens with dread to the old ambassador as he ex- 
plains the picture spread before him; crushed in spirit he grasps 
the sceptre with both hands, feeling that he is destined soon to 
lose it. The Aztecs hadthree military orders: Princes, eagles, 
and tigers. On the right, supporting the_palanquin, is a lord of 
eagles, and on the left of the emperor, a lord of tigers, also a 
son of Montezuma indicated by the royal green of his maxtli 
(sash). Ixtlilxochitl and a friend are near the trees to the right 
of the emperor, while the brother, Cacama, assists to support 
the canopy on the left of the lord clothed in the tiger skin. To 
the left and rear of Cacama is Cuitlah.a, brother of Monte- 
zuma, governor ot Iztapalapan and tenth emperor of Mexico. The 
figure with the silver shield emblazoned with an awl, in Guata- 
mozin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma; and the eleventh 
and last emperor of Mexico. To the front and left of Guata- 
mazin is the lord holding the golden rod, who always preceded 
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the emperor and indicated his approach. He looks to a priest 
of the “God ot Air,” who points to the image of that , and 
and with his hand refers to the helmet sent by Teutile. Be- 
tween, but back of the lord and priest are two priests of Mexitli, 
“God of War,” and the god most revered by the Aztecs. One 
holds an urn with burning copal, the other has in his hand the 
sacrificial knife of obsidian, still dripping with blood, and blood 
also drops from his beard. The banners to the left of the can- 
opy are the cactus (City of Mexico), eagle pouncing on tiger 
(empire of Mexico), and the city of Chalco(the gem): To the 
right are the emperor’s banner, Tlucho (city of the ball ground) 
and Tollantzincd (city in the rushes). 





re) 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By A. 8. Gatscuet, WASHINGTON. 


G. Graser’s Romance ParLo.oey — Of this important scientific publication 
we had occasion to make mention in a previous number. The third instal- 
ment of the first volume is now for sale, and this completes that volume, 
which contains 853 pages octavo and is embellished with maps and charts. 
Groeber’s collaborators lay peculiar stress upon the study of phonology in 
the different Romance dialects of Southern Europe, because, after all, pho- 
netics are the foundation of all grammar, and the derivation of these dialects 
from Latin or other tongues can be traced only through phonetic changes. 
Greeber’s work is rather cyclopedic than anything else and takes a wide 
range in the domain of linguistic research. Of specimens of the languages 
to show their literary development, there are only a few, but on the other 
side, there are chapters on the history of literature and literary style of 
every epoch of the dialects. In the third number (1888) the language of 
Roumania was treated by H. Tiktin, Rhetoromanic by T. Gartner, Italian 
by F. d’Ovidio and W. Meyer, French and Provencal by H. Suchier, Catalan 
by A. Morel-Fatio, Spanish by G. Baist, Portuguese by J. Cornu, and the 
Latin elements of Albanese or Skipetar by G. Meyer. 


SHAMANISM AMONG THB YAKuTs.—The Yakuts are a nomadic, though 
Christianized, nation of Eastern Siberia, belonging to the Ural-Altaic fam- 
ily, and, with all their subdivisions, numbering about 200,000 people. Their 
main seats are around the city of Yakutsk, on the Lena river. Although 
the rites of the Greek Catholic church have been forced upon these unso- 
phisticated Asiatics more than a century ago, there are still some people 
among them who remember the old religion of the nation and the practices 
of the shamans, and from these V. L. Priklonskij gathered all the informa- 
tion he could. His notes being of importance, he published them in 
Russian in the 16th volume of its “Izvestija” of Irkutsk, 1886; Dr. Fred. 
8. Krauss, the folk-lorist of the Slavonic nations, translated them for the 
“Transactions of the Vienna Anthropological Society,” 1886, and had this 
translation published in a separate reprint of 56 duodecimo pages (Wien, 
1888). It is almost impossible to give a lucid extract in a few lines from the 
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immense detail of the article. So we refer students to the book itself, where 
they can follow at leisure the shamanic performer on his mysterious pere- 
grinations to the lower world, and again to the surface of the earth or to 
the skies, dressed in fantastic garments and head-gear. Their religious 
ideas are founded on pandemonism, which distinguishes between good 
spirits (Aj, or Tangara,) and mischievous spirits, of whom nine are men- 
tioned by name, Aj-tcen rules over the seven heavens above and over the 
whole world. 


Dr. Gustavus Bruen, of Cincinnati, O., has given an interesting sketch 
of his late travels through Guatemala in a long serial inserted in the Cin- 
cinnati Volksfreund in August, 1888, which should be republished in book 
form. In his pursuit of archeological and ethnological researches, Brueh]l 
entered the country upon the west coast, visited the capital—Guatemala— 
then turned northwest to visit the ancient capitals and towns of the Quiche 
and Kakchiquel people, whose descendants still exist there in considerable 
numbers. He then crossed the water-shed to follow the course of the 
Managua river, and left the country at the new harbor of Livingstone, 
where the Carib language is still spoken. The richness of the tropical 
scenery is overwhelmingly grand, but the country is too little visited by 
travelers, probably for its lack of comfort. An important addition to the 
above is Bruehl’s article “Archzological Remains in the Costa Cuca (Guate- 
mala),” in Science of New York, Sept. 28, 1888. A description of the lone- 
some mountain tracts of Cuernavaca and Xochicalco, in the southern parts 
of Anahuac, Mexico, where he visited many interesting ruins, was inserted 
by the same author in the Cincinnati Volksfreund, in July, 1886, forming a 
long serial of articles. 


A Frencu-AMERICAN DIALECT, that should be investigated before long by 
some trained linguist, is spoken on the Wabash River, in Eastern Ilinois. 
Two villages, Wabashville and St, Francisville, the latter inhabited by 
about 500 people, are said to speak it, and the neighboring city of Vin- 
cennes, on the opposite shore of the Wabash River, is known as the centre 
of a formerly French district. We know of no particulars concerning 
this dialect. and it probably contains Shawano or Miami Indian terms. 
Prof. Hugo Kuerschner, a German teacher of modern languages, once estab- 
lished in Illinois, was entirely unable to understand their French, although 
he was fully conversant with literary French. On passing through that dis- 
trict, he was called before a court to act as interpreter in a law case between 
parties of these villages, but although they repeated their statements sev- 
eral times, he could make neither “head nor tail” of what they said. This 
jargon may turn out to be a variety of the Canadian French patois, also 
spoken in Louisiana. Since the Wea and Piankishaw Indians once held 
that tract at the time when the French first established a line of forts from 
the lakes to the Mississippi River, it is probable that some words of these 
dialects of Algonkin have perpetuated themselves in that “curious” and 
idiomatic French. 


Hvueo Scuucnarnt, professor at the University of Gratz in Styria and one 
of the few authors on medley languages, sends two new installments of his 
series: “Kreolische Studien,” Vienna, 1888, 80. Published separately from 
the “‘Transact’s of the Vienna Imper. Acad. Sciences.” One of these, the 
seventh of the whole series, deals with the “Negro-Portuguese jargon” of 
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Annobom, an island of Western Africa, situated in the Gulf of Guinea, one 
degree south of the Equator. In 1778 the isle passed from the power of 
the Portuguese to that of the Spanish crown, but the Negro-Creole of which 
Schuchardt gives an array of sentences is more like Portuguese than Span- 
ish and shows a startling resemblance to the dialect of the island San 
Thomas, about 100 miles further north. It also shows analogy with 
the Creole dialect of the Cap Verde group of islands.—Another pamphlet 
of Schuchardt’s series speaks of the Annamito-French, a dialect which has 
originated since the French have estab’ xed a colony in Cambodja and 
Saigon. The few sentences printed by the author show that there is con- 
siderable admixture of the native language of Annam, and that French- 
men newly arrived would not have much trouble in acquiring this jargon. 
To obtain information on all these almost unknown medley languages is 
not an easy matter, and greatly hinders us in making any progress in their 
knowledge. Schuchardt’s “Romano-Baskisches” (40 pages, 80) is devoted 
to the examination of the origin of Basque terms beginning with P; he ar- 
rives at the result, that this sound is not an initial sound in Basque words, 
as the majority of the terms quoted by him are borrowed from Romanic 
dialects, either French, Spanish or Catalan. (Zeitschrift fur Roman. Philo- 
logie, vol. XI.) 


Mastopon or Burrato?—When Mr. H. von Beyer, an engineer from 
Washington, D. C., stayed at Port Townsend, Puget Sound, W. T., in 
December, 1887, a mysterious rumor spread in that locality about some 
monstrous animals seen in the interior of Alaska. He read from white peo- 
ple settled in the vicinity, that Indians had gone into Alaska, ascended the 
Yukon River to a great distance from the coast, when they discovered 
tracks on the ground. They} followed these tracks for miles and miles, 
and finally they came in sight of hairy animals, which they supposed to 
be mammoths. They were frightened at the enormous size of these crea- 
tures, whose tracks always described circles. The story has passed through 
so many mouths before they reached Mr.-von Beyer that he is doubtful 
about its veracity; the report probably came from some Vancouver Island 
Indians, and reached Port Townsend through these, who often undertake 
long travels at sea. Similar stories of a huge animal going in a circle are 
found among the Iroquois of New York and referred to the buffalo. (Cf. 
“Elephants in America,” AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Two FOLKLORE JOURNALS have recently made their appearance in Europe, 
which bid fair to become of considerable value. “Am Urds-Brunnen” is a 
modest octavo periodical published monthly by H. Carstens at Dahren- 
wurth, in the province of Holstein, German Empire, and the numbers be- 
fore us are chiefly treating the folklore of the Northern provinces of the em- 
pire (where “plattdeutsch” is spoken,) consisting in popular and children’s 
songs and ditties, fables, legends, superstitions and the like, at times inter- 
mingled with historic researches.” The journal is called after the fountain 
of Urda, one of the three nornae of Norse mythology.—The other, more 
pretentious publication is illustrative of Hungarian folkiore, embodying all 
the numerous checkered nationalities of this portion of Austria is: “Eth- 
nologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn,” edited by Professor Dr. Anton Her. 
mann at Budapest, the capital. It is published in quarto, the pages being 
divided in two columns, and the contents pretty much of the same kind as 
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in the other periodical. But its scope is somewhat wider, because the ter- 
ritory is larger and harbors many different populations. Poetical produc- 
tions, partly translated, occupy many whole pages. It is refreshing to see 
that these and many other folkloric journals base their results on linguistic 
facts and researches. Hereby the reformation is set on a scientific and 
more solid foundation, and the good result is attained, that the more 
ignorant class of amateur scribblers are kept off from the columns of such 
journals. 


CoMPaARATIVE GRAMMAR.—Dr, Raoul de la Grassoric, judge in Rennes, 
France, is publishing a series of studies on the general principles of gram- 
mar, derived from the knowledge of numerous languages spoken all over 
the world. The latest installment is an octavo of 164 pages, entitled : 
“Des Divisions de la Linguistique,” in which the material is divided in 
three chapters: Linguistics, embracing the laws constituting isolated lan- 
guages; linguistics showing the laws of filiatron in linguistic-families ; lin- 
guistics exhibiting the laws of agreement and disagreement of languages 
not related to each other. The former publications of this useful series are: 
1. Category of numbers. 2. The substantive verb to be. 3. The true nature 
of the pronoun. 4. Thecategory of tense. 5. The objective conjugation. 
6. Sketch of a Timacua grammar. Published at Paris by Marsonneuve et 
Lecterc. 
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LATE DISCOVERIES. 


Urns.—Near Frankfort am Oder have been found about thirty clay ves- 
sels of various sizes and patterns of urns, pots, saucers, flasks, etc., filled 
with sand and ashes of burnt corpses. Their color was a brownish-yellow. 
Bronze needles were found with them, finished at the topin asemi-circular 
shape. The ornamentation was formed of either triangles or semi-circles, 
scratched on the surface. It was suggested that the site was a refuge and 
place of sacrifice in old German times. 


Art Soenderby, on the West Coast of Jutland, a quantity of clay urns were 
found beneath a‘moss three feet deep, and they varied from two to eight 
inches in height. Most of the vessels rested on rough stones, but there 
were no traces of the existence at any time of either. walls or roof. Ashes 
and calcined bones were in them and the bottom was lined with a reed-like 
grass. Some had lids, whilst others seemed to have been deposited open. 
No metal or stone implement was found. Some huge oak trunks were also 
dug out of the same mass. 

Srx prehistoric urns have been unearthed near Basingsrake, and in the 
field near by some stone implements of very rude form. One of these urns 
contained remains of human bones that had been incinera‘ed. The ves- 
sels are all appareutly hand-made and fire-baked. 


Art Vestervang, in West Jutland, a splendid piece of amber. weighing 14 
pounds was lately found in a mar! pit. 


Urns have been discovered in a field near Maehren full of calcined bones, 
arrow-heads, rings, brooches, etc., all of bronze. 


Near Batley, Hauts, on the river Hamble, there was exhumed, while a 
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boat-house was being constructed, a portion of a prehistoric canoe, beauti- 
fully carved, in a fair state of preservation. It is about 12 feet long by 2} 
feet wide. 


Tue Vixine Movunp, South of Jutland, near to the old Dano-Prussian 
frontier, has lately been explored. In the Eastern edge the remains of a 
skeleton exhumed, and in the centre an oaken coffin with iron nails, in 
which reposed the skeleton of a tall, powerful man; no ornaments, 
weapons, or other objects were found. Close to this mound some years 
since a Runic Stone was discovered with the following inscription in 
Runese: “King Sven set stone after (the death of ) Skarde, his homestead 
companion, who traveled West, and died in Hedeby.” 


ErxnoGraPHicaL Museums is the title of a valuable article by Dr. Kristian 
Bahnsen (in the Meth. Wien. Anthrop. Sesell.) giving a succinct resume of 
the most important public collections in Germany, Austriaand Italy, and of 
the great Musii Scienet. To the Berlin Museum is awarded the first place, 
then follow Hamburg, Leipsig, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan and Turin, all possessing greater or less worth 
Upon his researches among these collections he founds a very interesting 
ethnological essay, geographically arranged from all parts of the world. 


NixoLaki Errenni, assistant to H. E. Hamdi Bey, director of the Con- 
stantinople Museum, has been dispatched to Aiden, to make explorations 
in the neighboring woods for remains of the ancient Tralles. Many frag- 
ments are to be seen in the fronts of houses in the city of Aiden, having 
been dug up in the foundations and preserved, being treated as amulets of 
good omen for the new building. 


Tue excavations at Eining, on the Danube, the ancient Abusina, have 
been concluded for the present year. Early next year the pretorium will 
be cleared out, and also the camp gates. The ruins prove to be vast and 
imposing. The discoveries of the present year include some very fine lance- 
heads, a sword and scabbard, female ornaments, a stilus, brick stamps of 
the third legion and of various cohorts, &c. Amongst the pieces of glass 
is one inscribed atvcr. 

M. Homo.te has been dispatched to Greece in order to resume the exca- 
vatidns at Delos. 


A mopERN Indian cemetery near Alma, Michigan. Three skeletons, a 
string of beads 16 feet long, one hundred Indian pipes, plates, trinkets, 
etc., Mound-builders’ bones and skulls in a mound on the Cedar river, not 
far from St. Charles, Iowa. The bones in good preservation. A large num- 
ber of relics found in a mound in Ohio by W. K. Morehead ; expect de- 
tailed account of the same soon. Bones and relics exhumed from a mound 
near Alton, Ill., by William McAdams. A beaver-dam found seven feet 
below the surface at Oconomowoc Lake, Wis. 

Late Irat1an Discovertes.—Cinerary urns have been found in the Com- 
mune of Castelletto Ticino. An inscribed cephus at Ghemme. Roman 
sepulchres at Torino, Prezza,Sulmonaand Raiano. Some Latin inscriptions 
at Montefaleo. A wonderfully delicate double-headed Hermes of bronze, 
representing the youthiul Bacchus crowned with ivy, near the Tiber. An 
athletic statue at Torrento, on which was engraved the name of the maker, 

Appedioeos (Aphrodiseus). At Brindisi two mutilated statues. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Indian Names of Places Near the Great Lakes. By Dwight H. Kelton, A. M., 
U.8.A. 8vo., pp.55. Detroit: 1888. 


It is unfortunate that Captain Kelton has approached his subject with so 
imperfect a knowledge of the language, the words of which he intends to 
analyze, and with such entire ignorance of what earlier students of thesub- 
ject have accomplished. This is evident on the very first page of his 
Dictionary, in his treatment of the name Algonkin. He flounders about, and 
finally gives up the problem of its etymology, although it is a plain deriva- 
ture from the Cree radical akam, on the other side (Chipeway, agami), and 
its history has been traced by J. H. Trumbull. His derivation of Chicago 
is from zhikag, skunk, used as a personal name in the locative case, zhikagong, 
and zhikag, he claims is from zhig, to urinate. This popular etymology is 
worse than doubtful. In Chipeway tchikakam (is which the final syllable is 
a nasal, sounding to English ears like an obscure 0), means simply “near 
the shore,” and this is the real origin of the name Chicago. 

Concerning the name Illinois, Captain K. is equally befogged. He thinks 
it a compound of inin, “simply,” and awe, “a person.” He here puts the cart 
before the horse; inini means “men,” “people,” and we is the substantive verb 
termination. 

Many of his derivations are open to as such objections as these; and he 
leaves it unexplained why in a list of “Indian names of places near the 
Great Lakes,” he includes such common nouns as “ thermometer,” “sun 
dial,” “aurora borealis;” and such names as Eskimo, Mauch Chunk, Con- 
necticut, Chesapeake Bay, etc. On the whole, this is a poor attempt at 
book-making on a very interesting subject. D. G. B. 


Standard or Head-dress? An Historical Essay on a Relic of Ancient Mexieo. 
By Zelia Nuttall. With colored plates. pp.52. Cambridge: 1888. 


This is the first of the series of archeological and ethnological papers 
which the Peabody Museum proposes to issue. It sets an example of 
minute and conscientious labor which the later contributors to the series 
will do well to follow. Its subject is a piece of Mexican feather-work of 
the Conquest, now preserved in the Museum at Vienna. Some years ago 
(1884) it was made the subject of a careful report by the late Ferdinand von 
Hochstetter, who reached the conclusion that it was a war-standard. The 
author of the essay before us examined the relic with the closest attentior 
and brings to bear upon its probable use and origin the results of an extend- 
ed reading in the early authors relating to Mexico, and what is yet more 
valuable, an intimate acquaintance with the native pre-Columbian MSS. or 
Codices. The result is most interesting. The arguments appear conclusive 
that this feather-work was a head-dress, not a standard ; and what is more, 
that it is of a shape which was exclusively by the living representatives of 
the war god Huitzilopochtli, to-wit, the Emperor Montezuma himself. 

To the essay is annexed a very important appendix, “On the Complemen- 
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tary Signs of the Mexican Graphic System,” in which the author defines 
more precisely than has heretofore been attempted the exact equivalency 
of what have been called the “determinatives” in the ancient Mexican 
phonetic writing. We commend the study of this appendix to those inter- 
ested in this branch. D. G. B. 


Discovery of the Origin of the Name of America, By Thomas De St. Bris. 
8vo., pp. 140, New York, 1888. 


The year 1888 was fruitful in follies of Americanists, so-called, and here 
is another to add to the list. It appears under what we presume is a 
pseudonym: but on the title page bears the assertion that it was read be- 
fore the American Geographical Society. If that is so, it is a pity that so 
respectable a society gives opportunities to the display of such ignorance 
and folly. The argument of the writer is that America, or some word like 
it, was “the most illustrious aboriginal name of the continent.” If he finds 
any word at all like this in any aboriginal language he identifies it as this 
“jllustrious name,” without the least inquiry as to what it did mean, or in 
what connection it was used. Thus one of his strong points is the term © 
applied to a portion of New Granada, Cundramarka,.which this writer 
chooses to spell Cundin-Amaraca; and thinks was the native name of the 
Chibcha tribe. In reality it is in a different language, and never was cor- 
rectly applied to the locality, as Col. Acosta has pointed out in his History 
of New Granada.* A still bolder garbling of the original texts is his insist- 
ence in spelling the name Aymara, that of a tribe in Bolivia, as Amaraca, 
and intimating on the cover of his book that Humboldt so spelled it. This 
impudent misuse of authorities is equaled only by his ignorance. He con- 
founds in one the Quichuas of Peru and the Quiches of Guatemala, people 
wholly unconnected. His account of the Quiche popol vuh is so inaccurate 
and so absurd that it is not worth while refuting. 

All this disquisition is but preliminary to a work of greater length to 
prove the derivation of the native American race from the ancient Egypt- 
ians! This is enough for any sober student. But we caenot close without 
expressing our wonder and sorrow that such respectable journals as the 
Popular Science Monthly, the Critic, the New York Times, ete., would lend 
their approval to such flagrant misuse of authorities and dense ignorance 
of the subject. Is it not obvious to any one that since the natives had no 
idea of the continent as a whole, that they could not have hada name forit? 

D. G. B. 


Ethnogenie Bresilienne; Essai Critique sur les Ages Prehistorique de Bresil. Par 

Dr. F. Ferraz de Macedo. Pp. 137. Lisbonne. 1887. Illustrated. 

The object of the writer of this book is two-fold. First, to expose what 
he considers the inexcusable plagiarisms of Dr. Ladislau Netto, director of 
the Museum of Rio de Janeiro ; and, secondly, to demonstrate the affinity 
of the culture of the ancient inhabitants of Brazil with that of ancient 


Egypt. 
In the first of these he appears to be successful, and it certainly behooves 





* Hisioria de la Nusva Granada, p. 189 (Paris, 1848), Col. Acosta says he has not been 
able to find the derivation of the word. This induces me to add that it is a simple 
compound pf the two Quichua words, cunter, condor, amarka, place village, eto.; 
“condor-place,” where those la birds abounded, or a village so-called. 
similar compounds, von Tschudi, Organimus der Khetsua Sprache, p. 319. 


for 
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Dr. Netto to explain away the charges advanced against him, if he is going 
to continue to claim the paternity of some of his archzological writings. 
We hope he can do so, as weshould much regret to have any archzologist 
rest under such a stigma. 

As to the author’s second thesis, he certainly shows some curious similar- 
ities between the forms of Egyptian hieroglyphs and certain ornamentation 
on Brazilian pottery; but in our opinion this is far from sufficient to prove 
his point. We cannot too earnastly emphasize the|principle that to estab- 
lish genealogical affinity between two peoples we must be able to show con- 
nection not only of culture but also of language and physical character. 
The conditions of the development of culture are liable to be so similarthat 
a closely similar product is often exhibited in’ localities remote in every 
sense of the word. The author will have to marshal much more and differ- 
ent evidence to convince the reader to dispassionate judgment. D.G.B. 


Los Aztecos desde su Advenimiento ala America hasta la Elevacion y Caida del 
Imperio Mexicano. Por el Presbitero Damaso Sotomayor, Tomol. Ma- 
zatlan. 1887. Folio, pp. 221. 


Peregrinacion de Los Aaecos y Nombres Geograficos de Sinalofa. Por el Lic, 
Eustaquio Buelna. Mexico. 1887. Octavo, pp. 140. 


These two works, published in Mexico during the past year, undertake 
the solution of the nottiest problems of Mexican archeology. The Rev. 
Sotomayor claims to have discovered the key to the ancient hireoglyphic 
writing while Senor Buelna lays down from linguistic evidence the course 
of the wanderings of the Aztecs before they reached the valley of Mexico. 
One would supposes that writers who come forward with elaborate treatises 
on such abstruse topics would at least have acquainted themselves with the 
most importent existing treatises on these questions; or if these were not 
accessible, that their opinions would be advanced with some hesitation. 

Such is not the case with these writers. Their temerity is in an inverse 
ratio to their knowledge of the subject, and their conclusions are such as we 
might expect from such a state of things. 

The Rev. Sotomayor boasts that he has discovered the long lost key to the 
Aztec hieroglyphs and proceeds with it to unlock the mysteries of the an- 
cient Mexiean Mythology. The value of his discovery may be easily esti- 
mated. He proclaims that the Mexican calendar is a record of the occur- 
rences which took place in the Garden of Eden!! The whole of the Mexi- 
can book of days, the Tonalamail, he expounds as a minute and correct his- 
tory of the incidents which happened to Adam and Eve in their sojourn in 


that happy region, and the disasters which befel them after their expulsion 
from it! Of all the fantastic fancies of antiquaries we believe this is the 
wlidest; and to mention it is enough, without further comment. 

Senor Buelna’s theory is that the Aztecs came from Northern Africa by 
way of the island of the now sunken Atlantis; they landed somewhere 
about the coast of Georgia, and first built the city of Atlanta in that State!! 
They then moved westward and constructed the buildings on and near the 
river Gila, the Casas Grandes and the rest. Thence moving southward 
through Sinaloa, they advanced finally into the valley of Mexico. The writer 
is evidently unacquainted with the Nahuatl language, and his pages are 
full of the wildest guess- work under the guise of etymology. His list of the 

hical names of Sinaloa has some real value, and he would have done 
much better to have confined himcelf to this, and not have ventured on 
ground of which he was wholly ignorant. D. G. B. 








